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ABSTRACT 

A group of faculty members and accrediting 
representatives was assembled to explore ways to better integrate 
liberal and professional study during the undergraduate years. The 
group based its discu3Sions on educational outcomes previously 
identified by the project directors as important for all 
college-educated professionals. The project involved faculty in eight 
professional fields: architecture, business administration, 
education, engineering, journalism, nursing, pharmacy, and social 
work. The dialogue and dissemination activities were extremely 
successful in stimulating national interest about integrating liberal 
and professional study. The project resulted in distribution of: (1) 
10,000 copies of a summary report; and (2) a self-study guide for 
campus use in stimulating conversation about integration of liberal 
and professional study, entitled "PLUSS: Professional/Liberal 
Undergraduate Self-Study." Appendices contain a copy of the summary 
report, titled "Strengthening the Ties That Bind: Integrating 
Undergraduate Liberal and Professional Study" (ED 304 951) ; a copy of 
the self-study guide "PLUSS"; press releases, advertisements, and 
letters relating to release of the report; mailing lists; workshop 
description; an executive summary; and a list of institutions that 
ordered the summary report or the self-study instrument. (JDD) 
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Summary 

A diverse group of faculty members and accrediting 
representatives was assembled to discuss, identify, experiment 
with, and disseminate ways to better integrate liberal and 
professional study during the undergraduate years. The group 
based its discussions on educational outcomes previously 
identified by the project directors as desirable for all college- 
educated professionals. To encourage others to engage in similar 
dialogues, the group published, publicized, and distributed a 
national report to place its suggestions and shared experiences 
before the higher education community. Subsequently, additional 
campuses and professional education associations have used the 
materials produced to develop standards and curricular options 
consistent with the recommendations. 
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Dr. Joan S. Stark 

Center for the Study of Higher and Postsecondary Education 

2413 School of Education 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109-1259 
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Official Project Reports or Products: 

Strengthening the Ties That Bind: Integrating Undergraduate 
Liberal and Professional Study Report of the Professional 
Preparation Network, University of Michigan, 1988 (Joan S. 
Stark and Malcolm A. Lowther) 

PLUSS: Prof ess ional /Liberal Undergraduate Self-Study 
University of Michigan, 1988. (Joan S. Stark, Malcolm A. Lowther, 
Bonnie M.K. Hagerty, Pamela Lokken). 



A variety of other articles and products have been 
produced, including those authored by participating individuals 
other than the project staff. For space reasons, these are listed 
only in the full report. 
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Executive Summary of Final Report 

Project Title: SEVEN LIBERAL OUTCOMES OF PROFESSIONAL STUDY 
Grantee Organization: 

University of Michigan 

Center for the Study of Higher and Postsecondary 

Education 
2117 School of Education 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109-1259 

Project Director: 

Dr. Joan S. Stark 
2413 School of Education 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109-1259 
Telephone: 313-936-2741 

A. Project Overview 

Competent professionals are characterized by their ability 
to link technical knowledge with appropriate values and attitudes 
when making complex judgments. Although the education of most 
college students typically includes both liberal study and 
professional preparation, educators have devoted too little 
attention to developing the ability to integrate the two. A 
diverse group of faculty members and accrediting representatives 
was assembled to discuss, identify, experiment with, and 
disseminate ways to better integrate liberal and professional 
study during the undergraduate years. The group based its 
discussions on educational outcomes previously identified by the 
project directors as important for all college-educated 
professionals. To encourage others to engage in similar 
dialogues, the group published, publicized, and distributed a 
national report to place its suggestions and shared experiences 
before the higher education community. Subsequently, additional 
campuses and professional education associations have used the 
project materials to develop standards and curricular options 
consistent with the recommendations. 

B. Purpose 

This project was designed to stimulate ideas about 
ways to integrate liberal and professional education, to 
encourage experimentation with these ideas on a few campuses, and 
to disseminate the results of this venture. In 
contrast to many (or most) projects supported by FIPSE, the 
primary goal was not to seek change on the director's campus. 

C. Background and Origins 

Educators and the American public desire college students to 
be both liberal educated and well prepared to earn a living, 
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preferably in a professional-level job. In the mid-eighties, the 
tension between these two goals seemed strong. National reports 
published in 1984 to 1986 seemed to foster animosity and 
separatism, rather than collaboration, between professional and 
liberal arts faculty on campuses. The idea for a specific project 
to explore ways of integrating the two types of education grew 
out of a survey the project directors had conducted earlier. In 
this survey, professional field faculty had endorsed student 
educational outcomes that seemed quite similar to those endorsed 
by advocates of goals of liberal education. 

D. Project Description 

The 1 seven liberal outcomes of professional education" 
project initiated a national dialogue in which professional and 
liberal arts faculty shared educational practices that 
successfully integrate undergraduate professional and liberal 
studies. The network included faculty in eight professional 
fields: architecture, business administration, education, 
engineering, journalism, nursing, pharmacy and social work. The 
members intended to initiate change discussions on their 
own campuses. They also intended to foster a constructive 
debate, that might help reverse the unfortunate drift toward 
educational separatism. 

E. Project Results 

The dialogue and dissemination activities were extremely 
successful in stimulating national interest about integrating 
liberal and professional study. A glossy summary report of the 
project, entitled Strengthening the Ties That Bind: Integrating 
Liberal and Professional Study, was written by the project 
directors, aided by a working team from the network and advisory 
board. It was released at the 1988 National Conference on Higher 
Education sponsored by the American Association for Higher 
Education and received media coverage in the Chronicle of Higher 
Education. In addition to describing the project rationale and 
activities in some detail, the report offers challenges to 
academic leaders, faculty members, and external policy makers. 
Along with brochures describing the project, the report was 
distributed to presidents of all four year colleges in the United 
States , all professional accrediting associations , and 300 
national policy makers in higher education. After the FIPSE 
support was concluded, the National Center for Research to 
Improve Postsecondary Teaching and Learning (NCRIPTAL) took over 
the responsibility for responding to requests for information 
about the project. A second printing was undertaken by NCRIPTAL 
at th- University of Michigan for distribution at cost to those 
requesting it. Brochures were mailed to a mailing list of 14,000 
maintained by NCRIPTAL. Two years later there is continued demand 
for this report. Approximately 10,000 copies have now been 
distributed and the report is quoted widely. 

A second major product was a self-study instrument for 
campus use in stimulating conversation about integration of 



liberal and professional study. The draft instrument, tried out 
by network members with varying degrees of success, was improved 
and printed in an attractive packet, entitled PLUSS 
(Professional/Liberal Undergraduate Self-Study). Flexible 
packaging enabled campuses to use varying numbers and sections of 
the instrument. Two years after the conclusion of the project, 
the PLUSS is still being ordered by campuses; some colleges order 
100 packets. 

Network members independently developed and published a book 
discussing their experiences. Integrating Liberal Learning and 
Professional Education, edited by Robert A. Armour and Barbara S. 
Fuhrmann, was published in the Jossey-Bass New Directions for 
Teaching and Learning Series (No. 40, 1989). The book of 
readings contains an overview by the editors, a stage-setting 
chapter by the project directors and eight chapters by network 
members from different disciplines. A variety of other articles 
are listed in the full report. 

Numerous national workshops elicited good attendance and 
favorable response. These included workshops and invited 
addresses at the Association of American Colleges, the American 
Association for Higher Education, The Association for General and 
Liberal Studies, and the American Association of Colleges of 
Nursing, and others. 



In fields that were involved in the network project, 
discussion and requests fov speeches and information continues. 
A number of professional and occupational fields that were not 
involved in the network project have also explored and, in some 
cases, adopted materials and ideas from the project. For 
example, the Association for Undergraduate Public Health 
Administration and the Occupational Therapy Association each have 
incorporated some or all of the educational outcomes printed in 
the project reports into their membership criteria. The 
dissemination activities of this project also have resulted in 
the project director's membership on the Accounting Education 
Change Commission which is providing substantial grants to 
colleges to restructure and "liberalize" accounting education. 



F. Summary and Conclusions 



It is possible to undertake a national project intended to 
foster exchange of ideas and to deliberately achieve that end. 
One way to accomplish this is to involve credible and energetic 
individuals at national and the campus level in the discussion 
and activities and to disseminate an authoritative report with 
excellent appearance to national and campus policy makers. In 
order to achieve such results within a two to three year period, 
it is important for the project director and others involved to 
build upon existing contacts and dissemination channels and to 
include funds in the project for wide distribution of the 
report. Because of the slowness of diffusion of ideas in academe, 
it is useful to have an agency available to continue 
dissemination after the grant period ends. 
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Final Report 



Project Title: SEVEN LIBERAL OUTCOMES OF PROFESSIONAL STUDY 
Grantee Organization: 

University of Michigan 

Center for the Study of Higher and Postsecondary 

Education 
2117 School of Education 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109-1259 

Project Director: 

Dr. Joan S. Stark 

2413 School of Education 

The University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109-]259 

Telephone: 313-936-2741 



A. Project Overview 



A diverse group of faculty members and accrediting 
representatives was assembled to discuss, identify, experiment 
with, and disseminate ways to better integrate liberal and 
professional study during the undergraduate years. The group 
based its discussions on educational outcomes previously 
identified by the project directors as desirable for all college- 
educated professionals. 

During an eighteen-month dialogue designed, to foster campus 
and professional association concern about integration, the group 
identified circumstances that inhibit colleges from recognizing 
and accepting this responsibility. In group discussions, the 
■jroup outlined qualities that characterize competent graduates in 
eight professional fields, and discussed how these qualities 
might be fostered . 

To encourage others to engage in similar dialogues, the 
group published, publicized, and distributed a national report to 
place its suggestions and shared experiences before the higher 
education community. Subsequently, additional campuses and 
professional education associations hg.ve used the materials 
produced to develop standards and curiicular options consistent 
with the recommendations. 



B. Purpose 

The purpose of this project was to stimulate ideas about 
ways to integrate liberal and professional education, to 
encourage experimentation with these ideas on a few campuses, and 



to disseminate the results of this idea-generating venture. The 
"seven liberal outcomes of professional education" project 
initiated a national dialogue in which professional and liberal 
arts faculty shared educational practices that successfully- 
integrate undergraduate professional and liberal studies. The 
network included faculty in eight professional fields: 
architecture , business administration , education , engineering , 
journalism, nursing, pharmacy and social work. The network 
members intended to initiate change discussions on their own 
campuses and to stimulate wicer dialogue. 

C. Background and Origins 

Educators and the American public desire college students to 
be both liberal educated and well prepared to earn a living, » 
preferably in a professional-level job. In the mid-eighties, the 
tension between these two goals seemed strong . National reports 
published in 1984 to 1986 seemed to foster animosity and 
separat ism , rather than collaboration , between professional and 
liberal arts faculty on campuses. The idea for a specific project 
to explore ways of integrating the two types of education grew 
out of a survey the project directors had conducted earlier. In 
this survey, professional field faculty had endorsed student 
educational outcomes that seemed quite similar to those endorsed 
by advocates of goals of liberal education. 

This project was designed to stimulate ideas about ways to 
integrate liberal and professional education, to encourage 
experimentation with these ideas on a few campuses, and to 
disseminate the results of this venture. In contrast to many (or 
most) projects supported by FIPSE, the primary goal was not to 
seek change on the project director's campus. 

The success of the project probably was aided by its 
location in the Center for the Study of Higher Education at the 
University of Michigan. The prestige and prior record of faculty 
at this Center for conducting collaborative FIPSE-funded ventures 
(Project CHOICE, National Project IV) probably helped to solicit 
good national advisory board and network members from the field. 
Similarly, the project director's background research on 
professional study programs and connections with such groups as 
AAHE to arrange a press-conference type release for the national 
repoii were important. The project director had participated in 
and directed similar national group projects funded by FIPSE 
earlier (National Project I; Project Choice) so some of the 
strategies used in advertising the projects , selecting network 
participants etc. were well-tested. Although the project was not 
intended to benefit the University of Michigan directly, the 
University contributed portions of the time of two project 
directors and some graduate ass i starts . Thus , while the funds 
received from FIPSE were somewhat greater than would be expected 
for a single campus project, they were considerably less than 
expected for funding a national impact research or action project 
at a major university. 
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D. Project Description 

Project goals were as follows: 

1. Increase awareness among professional program and liberal 
arts faculty leaders about liberal educational outcomes that are 
important in all fields but which have received little explicit 
specification in educational planning, 

2. Develop and test, in diverse college and university 
settings, a program self-study instrument of potential use in 
focusing attention on these liberal outcomes. 

3. Engage professional program and liberal arts faculty 
leaders in establishing and testing new channels for information- 
sharing across professional study fields with respect to 
transferable educational activities that appear to lead to 
liberal outcomes of professional preparation. 



The project was designed with five major activity phases: 
exploring, case vignettes, networking, pilot-testing, and 
disseminating . 



Project activities included: 

EXPLORING AND CASE VIGNETTES: As mentioned earlier, an 
extensive national survey of professional programs had been 
conducted prior to initiation of this project and a related 
comparative literature review monograph had been prepared • 
Project staff spent some of the early months of this project 
extending the data analysis of the survey and putting the 
finishing touches on the monograph published in the ASHE/ERIC 
Higher Education Report Series, and entitled Responsive 
Professional Education: Balancing Outcomes and Opportunities . 
Both of these projects provided important background to the staff 
and supplied credibility for formation of the National Advisory 
Board and network. Subsequently, Project staff conducted 
interviews with faculty in professional programs who had 
responded to the prior survey in order to identify 1) specific 
educational activities believed to promote liberal learning, and 
2) to identify successful innovations in integrating liberal and 
professional study. The assumption behind this process, which 
proved true, was that many professional programs are already 
concerned with liberal education and have devised varied ways of 
ensuring that professional students encounter appropriate 
educational activities. We assumed that what was learned in one 
setting would be useful in others. The interviews were used to 
form case vignettes that stimulated discussion at the later 
network meetings. They wore also used to help understand the 
assumptions of each of ths various professional fields in order 
to establish groups that would have challenging and productive 
discussions . 



NETWORKING AND PILOT-TESTING: A national advisory board was 
established of prominent leaders from eight professional fields, 
the liberal arts? and accrediting organizations. Our assumption 
here was that this board would add credibility to attract 
suitable participants to the network. Equally important, they 
would be able to advise us regarding the nuances in the different 
fields and their advance discussions would warn of cautions in 
conducting the network discussions . This proved true . We 
learned , for exampl e , that the humanistic professional fields 
(nursing, social work, education) tend to proceed into group 
discussions cautiously and with great concern for personal 
feelings and opportunity for all to participate. In contrast, the 
scientific and enterprising professional fields (business, 
engineering, architecture) are more likely to believe that 
conflict eventually produces the best thinking — they lay all 
their strong feelings on the table immediately and expect others 
will not take offense • This understanding helped us structure 
the discussions and to develop some advice for those attempting 
to foster cross-discipline discussions on campuses. 

Through applications, members were selected for a network of 
undergraduate professional program faculty and liberal arts 
colleagues from the same campuses to discuss integration of 
liberal learning with professional study. Eight fields typically 
taught as four to six-year undergraduate professional study were 
included; architecture, business, education, engineering, 
journalism, nursing, pharmacy, social work. The liberal arts 
faculty members from these same campuses taught in many fields 
from English to psychology; some were deans or department 
chairpersons. Three network meetings were held that included 
these representatives, the advisory board, and invited 
accrediting representatives from the various professions. We did 
our best to select teams that had strong potential for influence 
on their own campuses, based on the participants' positions and 
previous involvement in integrating liberal and professional 
study. We also attempted to select a mix of large and small 
colleges with varied missions. In some fields we had a wide range 
of applicants and we could have made many excellent choices. In 
others, business, for example, we had few applicants and yet we 
chose two business settings, one of which turned out to be an 
ineffective team. We did not provide any funds to the campuses 
for the projects. Rather we expected them to pay the 
transportation of their members to meetings and we paid on-site 
costs. These commitments were carried through for all but two of 
the selected colleges . 

The network spent considerable time discussing and generally 
agreeing on (with some minor exceptions) a list of educational 
outcomes that indicate a liberally educated professional. The 
result was expansion of the list of liberal/professional outcomes 
from seven to ten and accompanying modification of the title of 
the project in subsequent bulletins. The first network meeting 
was extremely difficult. We were engaged in a new and potentially 
threatening discussion with people who did not know each other 
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or, at that time, respect each others views. One of our goals, 
of course, was to see if it was possible to develop that respect. 
We learned that in such a first meeting with a group of faculty 
members,* it is important to pause, take stock, give people a 
chance to vent their feelings, and allow them to take some 
responsibility for the next steps. Because we did this, the 
second and third meetings of the group went smoothly. In fact, a 
great deal of "bonding" of the group was evident by the final 
network meeting. Although we could probably develop a list of 
dos and don'ts with sensitive discussion from this, we suspect 
that one simply has to adapt to each new situation. We do believe 
that information gathered in our prior survey which helped us 
understand that the general educational paradigms espoused by the 
different fields were different, was of assistance in structuring 
the discussions. In contrast, perhaps we should have chosen all 
large colleges since the wide disparities in institutional size 
represented by network institutions sometimes caused discussions 
to bog down. Our decision to invite the president of COPA to sit 
on the advisory board and the accrediting agencies to attend 
network meetings (although they were obliged to pay their own 
costs of participation) was a wise one and diffused possible 
def ensi veness to our work. 

The project staff developed a campus self-study instrument 
to facilitate efforts to integrate professional and liberal 
learning outcomes. Some network members tried various ways of 
using this instrument on their campuses. From this project we 
learned primarily that more careful monitoring of a pilot study 
activity using a draft instrument is important. Despite 
discussion that the survey-type draft PLUSS should be used in 
small group meetings to foster discussion? some of the network 
members simply sent it out to faculty members on their campus. 
Without discussion of the purpose, such a survey fell flat and 
was deemed unsuccessful. Those who used it, as suggested, in 
small group discussions had better success, 

DISSEMINATING: Information about the dialogue was 
disseminated at various national meetings for higher education 
leaders, and, in particular, for professional field faculty in 
the participating fields and other undergraduate fields not 
directly involved. Dissemination was carried out by both project 
staff and network members, A particular difficulty we 
encountered here relates to necessary timelines and calendars for 
projects of this sort, A full 12 months advance time is needed to 
submit conference presentation to these various associations , 
many of which have requirements that only members may schedule 
or submit presentations. Thus, unless it is possible to know at 
the outset what to propose as a presentation, a project of less 
than two years duration is bound to have difficulty in using this 
mode of dissemination. 

Information about the dialogue was disseminated in various 
higher education and professional association newsletters. Here, 
as for conferences, dissemination was carried out by both project 
staff and network members. Project staff distributed press 
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releases to home-town newspapers and appropriate professional 
associations documenting the activity of the network 
participants . 

The project staff and network members wrote articles were 
written about the project and its work. These included both 
technical research articles about the interviews and surveys 
conducted prior to establishing the network and non-technical 
articles about the work of the network itself. 

On each of the network campuses, some attempts were made 
to stimulate discussions about integration of liberal and 
professional study. On a few campuses attempts were made to 
develop indicators for assessing the effect of integration. The 
way the project was set up, without any fiscal support from FIPSE 
for the campuses, we had no authority to command the campuses to 
undertake any particular aspect of the project. We tried to use 
persuasion and a sense of experimentation to encourage work with 
indicators. In many c&ses, other, more general curricular change 
projects that were underway enhanced, or were enhanced by, this 
project. In at least one case, however, the network members 
efforts were set aside as creating an agenda overload a complex 
change effort already underway. We used persuasion, and a sense 
of excitement about experimentation to encourage work with 
assessment indicators. In a final attempt to stimulate more of 
our network members, we invited nationally known figures working 
in the area of assessment ( Pat Hutchings of AAHE and Tom Moran 
of SUNY- Plattsburg) as speakers. Because these talks tended to 
attribute the initiation of assessment to state and national 
level policy-makers, they probably had the effect of generating 
resistance rather than eagerness to experiment with assessment 
indicators . 

The project period was originally 18 months, later extended 
to two years as a no-cost extension. In retrospect, to achieve 
the hoped for discussions of assessment indicators, this should 
have been designed a~ a three year project. Furthermore, it 
should have included sufficient funds for the project staff to 
make campus visits to a selected subset of the network 
institutions and a fourth network meeting which included top 
administrators from a subset of the institutions. Such a plan 
would have allowed us to work with the network for a time, then 
identify a few institutions ready to move their on-campus 
projects rapidly along, and provide technical assistance just to 
those campuses. We doubt, however, whether a larger budget would 
have been approved by FIPSE. 

E. Project Results 

Although the exploring and case vignettes activities in the 
first year of the project were essential, "behind the scenes' 1 
groundwork necessary for success , the networking and 
disseminating phases of the activity were by far the most 
visible success . 
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The dialogue and dissemination activities were extremely- 
successful in stimulating national interest about integrating 
liberal and professional study. This interest continues to be 
strong. On a "micro" level as well, most of the 50 participants 
in the network were effusive about new dimensions their academic 
lives took on as a result of this collegial interchange across 
discipline boundaries. These new linkages continue to be strong 
among the network members as they worked beyond the end of the 
project on such projects as an edited volume reporting their 
experiences. 

A attractive summary report of the project, entitled 
Strengthening the Ties That Bind : Integrating Liberal and 
Professional Study » was written by the project directors, aided 
by a working team from the network and advisory board. It was 
released at the 1988 National Conference on Higher Education 
sponsored by the American Association for Higher Education and 
received media coverage in the Chronicle of Higher E ducation. In 
addition to describing the project rationale and activities in 
some detail v the report offers challenges to academic leaders, 
faculty members, and external policy makers. Along with nrochures 
describing the project, the report was distributed to presidents 
of all forr year colleges in the United States, all professional 
accrediting associations, and 300 national policy makers in 
higher education. After the FIPSE support was concluded, the 
National Center for Research to Improve Postsecondary Teaching 
and Learning (NCRIPTAL) took over the responsibility for 
responding to requests for information about the project. A 
second printing was undertaken by NCRIPTAL at the University of 
Michigan for distribution at cost to those requesting it. 
Brochures were mailed to a mailing list of 14,000 maintained by 
NCRIPTAL. Two years later there is continued demand for this 
report. Approximately 10,000 copies have now been distributed 
and the report is quoted widely. 

Originally, a national dissemination conference was 
scheduled in the grant plans. Later, either a conference or a 
report were in the plans. In consultation with the Advisory Panel 
and our FIPSE Program Officer, we decided on using the funds for 
the report. We believe now that this was a wise decision. By 
now, the conference would have been only a dim memory. In 
contrast, some colleges only now discovering the project can 
obtain and use the report. Partly as a result of this experience, 
we have come to feel that there are too many competing special 
purpose conferences in higher education today that accomplish too 
little. Finally, we should mention that it was a wise decision 
to ask Frank Rhodes, President of Cornell University and, at that 
time, of of the American Council on Education to add a 
prestigious foreword to the report. 

A second resulting product was a self-study instrument for 
campus use in stimulating conversation about integration of 
liberal and professional study. The draft instrument, tried out 
by network members with varying degrees of success, was improved 
and printed in an attractive packet, entitled PLUSS 
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(Professional/Liberal Undergraduate Self-Study). Flexible 
packaging enabled campuses t use varying numbers and sections of 
the Instrument. Two years after the conclusion of the project, 
the "LUSS is still being ordered by campuses; some colleges order 
100 packets. 

Several processes and projects emerging from the network 
activities proved successful and now have been used in other 
settings. In particular, we note the process of "micro- 
participation" in which faculty members teach a short lesson in 
their field to other faculty members from different fields. The 
micro-lesson is followed by a discussion of paradigm differences 
and teaching approaches. A second process, less fully developed 
as yet but which will receive more attention in the near future 
is the "collaboration-integration" matrix which can be used for 
more general discussions about curricular change on campuses. It 
seems particularly adaptable to thinking about core curricula. 



Network members independently developed and published a book 
about their experiences. Integrating Liberal Learning and 
Professional Education, < 'ited by Robert A. Armour and Barbara S. 
Fuhrmann, was published in the Jossey-Bass New Directions for 
Teaching and Learning Series (No. 40, 1989). The book of 
readings contains an overview by the editors, a stage-setting 
chapter by the project directors and eight chapters by network 
members from different fields. A variety of other papers were 
published by the project staff either just before, during or 
after the project as listed below: 

Responsive Professional Education: Balancing Outcomes and 
Opportunities ASHE/ERIC Higher Education Reports, 1986. 

"A Conceptual Framework for the Study of Pre-Service 
Professional Programs in Colleges and Universities." Journal of 
Higher Education. 1987. 

"Faculty Roles and Role Preferences in Ten Fields of 
Professional Study." Research in Higher Education, 1986. 

"Faculty and Administrator Views of Influences on 
Professional Programs." Research in Higher Education . 1987. 

Review of Contesting the Boundaries of Liberal and 
Professional Education ( Peter Marsh, Editor) Journal of Higher 
Eeducation « 1989. 

"Liberal Education and Professional Programs: Conflict, 
Coexistences or Compatibility." In Mary Ann Rehnke, Ed.. 
Selecting Career Programs for College Campuses . Jossey Bass, 
1987. 

"Comparing Educational Accreditation Standards in Selected 
Professional Fields." JOurnal of Higher Education 1989 
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Numerous national workshops elicited good attendance and 
favorable response* This included workshops and invited 
addresses at the Association of American Colleges, the American 
Association for Higher Education, The Association for General and 
Liberal Studies, and the American Association of Colleges of 
Nursing, and others. 

In fields that were involved in the network project , 
discussion a^\d requests for speeches and information continues. 
A number of professional and occupational fields that were not 
involved in the network project have also explored and , in some 
cases, adopted materials and ideas from the project. For 
example, the Association for Undergraduate Public Health 
Administration and the Occupational Therapy Association each have 
incorporated some or all of the educational outcomes printed in 
the project reports into their membership criteria. The 
dissemination activities of this project also have resulted in 
the project director's membership on the Accounting Education 
Change Commission which is providing substantial grants to 
colleges to restructure and "liberalize" accounting education. 

Finally, the project has now spawned at least four known 
dissertation studies by students at universities in all parts of 
the country who are applying the ideas and frameworks to 
different professional study fields. Here at the University of 
Michigan, a dissertation applying the concepts developed in the 
network to the field of professional practice examined nurses' 
use of liberal education in their work settings. This 
dissertation, by Project Associate Bonnie Hagerty has won the 
"best dissertation in education" award at Michigan and is a 
competitor in national dissertation awards processes. The 
inventory created for the dissertation is adaptable for use in 
the other professional fields, a project we hope to start soon. 

The "pilot study" phase of the work was not as successful. 
At the worst extreme, representatives at two campuses chosen to 
participate did not persist. In one case, the network members 
simply did not continue; in another case, to avoid disruption in 
the project, we asked a participating team not to continue. At 
best, we understand that several of the campuses have continued 
to make successful strides toward integrating liberal and 
professional study. We note, fcr example, that the volume the 
group published independently in 1989 includes several success 
stories. The project period simply was too short to correctly 
assess the momentum that began as a result of the discussions. 



In between these two extremes of dropping out and having 
excellent success on a delayed basis, the network participants 
made strides toward integration to varying degrees. Some tried 
out the PLUSS successfully and some unsuccessfully. These 
efforts helped us improve the instrument. Some were able to 
write brief case studies of the efforts on their campus; others 
declined to do so or had only modest change to report at the time 
project ended. Only one or two of the campuses really got to 
the point of trying to identify indicators of success in 
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integration. Nonetheless, the understandings gained from the 
attempt on each of the campuses contributed a great deal to the 
types of suggestions we passed on to others in Strengthening the 
Ties that Bind. . . As an experiment from which many learned as 
observers, the on-campus pilot studies were very fruitful; as 
projects on each campus, they were not sweeping successes. 

We note that our original proposal contained a detailed and 
appropriate evaluation plan to be conducted by an independent 
agency, Formative Evaluation Research Associates of Ann Arbor. 
In the budget negotiations, FIPSE deemed this evaluation too 
expensive and urged is to use simple means such as a committee of 
the National Advisory Panel. Consequently, with involvement of 
the Panel, we developed simple questionnaires on which the 
network participants report their satisfaction and extent of 
learning from each of the general meetings. We also developed' 
interview protocols to keep track of the on-campus projects by 
telephone. The results were quite positive and the positive 
feeling increased, as the project progressed. We did not attempt 
to formally evaluate the efforts toward integration on each 
individual campus since, without funding, the campuses had no 
firm obligation to change. 

Although we particularly regretted the loss of funding to do 
a systematic follow-up of the national dissemination effort, the 
anecdotal records we have kept of the wide dispersion of the 
ideas, some examples of which are reported above, speak quite 
adequately to success of this effort. To summarize, we list below 
four .^ong-range goals included in our original plans. We can 
clearly document that the first two have been achievea. The 
third and fourth goals are less easy to document although it 
would be possible to do so, for example, by contacting campuses 
that ordered project materials. 

!• Increase discussion among professional faculty in diverse 
programs about specification and achievement of liberal outcomes. 

2. Increase discussion among professional faculties and 
liberal arts faculties about combining liberal and prof ess i' aal 
study. 

3. Encourage adoption of more clearly specified educational 
activities leading to liberal outcomes of professional study. 

4. Attempt to provide pilot documentation studies of liberal 
outcomes of professional study. 

It is important to note that because the original final 
report (submitted within 90 days after the end of the project) 
was rejected as not being in the correct form, this substitute 
commentary is being written nearly two years after the project 
end. At this point, we have a view of the very substantial 
impact of this project that would not have been possible at the 
time the original report was filed. We think this should tell 
FIPSE that, for national idea-generating and dissemination 
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projects of this type, reserving some small amount of funds for 
evaluation two to five years later may make good sense. To 
document the interest in the project at this point, we can show a 
large number of complimentary letters* including a 
governor, a state senator, a foundation executive , college 
presidents and deans, and many others. We have attached to this 
report (Appendix G) a updated list of colleges: known to have 
ordered project products beyond the complimentary ones they 
received. 

F. Summary and Conclusions 

It is possible to undertake a national project deliberately 
intended to foster exchange of ideas and to successfully achieve 
that end* One way to accomplish this is to involve credible and 
energetic individuals at national and the campus level in the 
discussion and dissemination activities and to disseminate an 
authoritative report with excellent appearance to national and 
campus policy makers. In order to achieve such results within a 
two to three year period, it is important for the project 
director and others involved to build upon existing contacts and 
dissemination channels and to include funds in the project for 
wide distribution of the report. Because the diffusion of ideas 
in the academic world is slow, such a project is best evaluated 
after considerable time has passed. 

Unlike projects that primarily benefit the home institution, 
the project directors originally had no particular plans to 
continue this work. Rather, every attempt was made to cultivate* 
leadership activities among the members of the network so that 
the momentum would be sustained while the directors moved on to 
other projects. However, given the continuing impact of the 
project, and the constant receipt of invitations (at least one a 
week) to speak on campuses or to associations concerning the 
project, it seems difficult to disassociate. We would have to 
rate this project as having the most positive reception of any we 
have ever undertaken* 

In order to document our work further, we had sought and 
obtained a contract for a book from Jossey-Bast> ♦ In the end we 
declined the contract because of a lack of congruence between 
Jossey-Bass vision (or promotional needs) and our scholarly view 
of what should be written. In fact, probably the t;est of what 
needed to get written did get out to the world in the edited book 
done by the network members. That is as it should be and shows 
that the project has been picked up by others as intended. The 
project directors see their role as stimulating thinking and 
innovation in higher education. We have moved on to other 
projects and studies. Perhaps, however, following the doctoral 
dissertation of our project associate, one of our next tasks will 
be to help faculty in these same eight professional fields 
examine whether the liberal education outcomes are used in 
professional practice . 
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G* Appendices { Previously submitted in multiple copies on two 
occasions)* Only an update of Appendix G is attached here. 



Appendix A. Strengthenin g the Ties That Bind : Integrating 
Undergraduate Liberal and Professional Study Report of the 
Professional Preparation Network, University of Michigan, 1988 
(Joan S. Stark 'and Malcolm A. Lowther) 

Appendix B. PLUSS : Prof ess ional /Liberal Undergraduate Self -Study 
University of Michigan, 1988. (Joan S. Stark, Malcolm A. Lowther, 
Bonnie M.K. Hagerty, Pamela Lokken). 

Appendix C : Press releases , letters , etc ♦ 

Appendix D: Mailing lists and detail 

Appendix E: Workshop description 

Appendix F : Execut ive Summary 

Appendix G: Institutions that have ordered Strengthening 
the Ties that Bind or PLUSS (updated 3/20/90). 
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Appendix G: 
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1 


o 


Southwestern Oklahoma State Universitv 


1 


n 

V 


Spauldina Universitv 


1 

1 


1 

1 


Spelman College 


1 


1 


St Ambrose Universitv 


1 


o 


St. Bonaventure University 


1 

1 


o 

w 


St Cloud State University 


1 




St Francis College 


2 


2 


St Joseph Medical Center 


3 


3 


St Joseph's College 


o 


4 


St Joseph's Hospital 


1 


1 


St. Louis College of Pharmacy 


1 


0 


St. Mary's Colleae 


o 

1 w 


n 


St Michael's College 


1 

1 


n 


St Norbert College 


1 

1 


o 


State of Indiana Commission for Hioher Pd 

WAMMW Wl II IWIMI IM WWIIIIIIIWWIWM Iwl 1 IIUIIWI ha VI . 


1 

1 


n 

u 


State of Missouri 


1 

1 


o 


Stetson University 


1 

1 


n 


Stonehill College 


1 

1 


o 


SUNY at Binghamton 


1 

1 


0 

w 


SUNY College at Brockport 


3 

w 


2 


SUNY College at Buffalo 


1 


n 

w 


SUNY College at Cortland 


4 


o 


SUNY College at Fredonia 


1 


o 


SUNY College at New Paltz 


4 


2 


SUNY College at Oneonta 


2 

mm 


o 


SUNY College at Pittsburgh 


3 


1 


SUNY College at Potsdam 


1 


0 


SUNY College of Technology at Farmingdale 


1 


1 


SUNY Health Science Center at Syracuse 


1 


1 


Susquehanna University 


1 


0 



Total PPP orders by institution-June thru October 1988 

Organlz trengthen TlePLUSS Review 

Syracuse University 2 2 

Syracuse University Bookstores 2 0 

Teachers College Columbia University 1 0 

Temple University 2 1 

Tennessee Technological University 2 1 

Texas A & M University 2 0 

Texas Tech University 3 1 

Texas Woman's University 1 1 

The Book House, Inc. 2 0 

The Carnegie Found, for the Advmnt. of Tchg. 1 0 

The Claremont Colleges 1 0 

The MIHbury-Sutton Chronicle 1 0 

The Skidmore Shop 1 0 

Thomas Jefferson University 2 0 

Towson State University 1 0 

Trenton State College 86 

Trinity University 6 

Triton College 1 

Tusculum College 1 

Tuskegee University 1 

U.S. Dept. of Education 1 

Union College 1 0 

Union Memorial Hospital 1 0 

Union of Experimenting College & Universities 1 0 

Univ. of Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey 3 2 

University de Montreal 2 1 

Universite.du Quebec a Montreal 1 0 

University College 1 1 

University Council for Ed. Admin. 1 0 

University cf Alabama at Birmingham 1 0 

University of Alaska, Fairbanks 1 0 

University of Alaska, Southeast 2 0 

University of Arkansas 1 0 

University of British Columbia 1 0 

University of California, Berkeley 3 1 

University of California, Los Angeles 1 1 

University of California, San Diego 1 0 

University of California, Santa Barbara 1 1 

University of California, Santa Cruz 1 0 

University of Cincinnati 5 1 

University of Colorado, Boulder 6 1 

University of Colorado, Denver 1 0 

University of Dayton 4 4 

University of Evansville 4 2 

University of Florida 2 0 

University of Guelph 1 0 

University of Hartford 1 0 

University of Hawaii 3 0 

University of Houston-Cleat Lake 6 0 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 4 1 

University of Illinois/Urbana-Champaign 1 0 

University of Indianapolis 1 1 

University of Kansas 3 0 



Toial PPP orders by institution-June thru October 1988 

Organlz jtrgngthen TlefLUSS Review 



1 Inli/arclh/ of K^Antiiotfif 
Univoioliy OT fNofllUwKj 


o 

c. 


0 


university OT LaVOrria 


4 

1 


0 


UniVorslly OT LQUISVHie 


4 

1 


0 


univeroiiy ot Lowell 


1 O 


o 

o 


3 Inltf APeltiJ #\ft ftf ntnA 

university ot Mains 


o 

2 


1 


university ot Maine at Augusts 


1 


0 


university ot Mains oysiern 


o 

2 


0 


university . ot Manitoba 


1 


0 


university ot Maryland 


o 

6 


o 

3 


university ot Massacnusens - ooston 


o 

2 


0 


1 Inlt/O fQiH/ of Ufa ml 

university ot Miami 


o 

3 


o 

3 


UMiVoioliy ui mlwluyait 


o 

6 


4 
1 


1 1 nil/A f Qlfv of II lohtrt *an. Pan rfrmrn 

uiiivoioaj ui miwniyan'uearuurn 


4 
1 


0 


univeioiiy ot Minnesota^ isUiutn 


o 

8 


4 
1 


university ot Minnesota* iwin ultleS 


o 

3 


o 

2 


uriivurouy ot Mississippi Meoicai u enter 


4 
1 


0 


university ot Missoun-ooiumDia 


I 


1 


university ot Missouri-Kansas oity 


o 

2 


1 


university ot Missouri-noiia 


1 


0 


university ot Missourt-ot. Louis 


1 


0 


university ot Montana 


1 


1 


university ot Montevaiio 


4 
1 


0 


1 tnll/orcltii of Manroclfst oft 1 I n o a 1 n 

uiiiveioiiy ot weoraSKa or Lincuin 


4 O 
1 2 


o 

9 




5 


o 

2 


UnfuAfSfty nf Mnrth Carolina at Ohanol UMI 
win voi ouj mi niuiui waruiiiia ai wiiapei nill 


O 


O 


IJnit/AffiltV of Worth Ofifolma at ftreanehnrn 

wiiivciioiiy ui riwiin waxuiina ai viroensooru 


i 0 


4 ft 
1 0 


Unh/Arcffv nf Mnrth Dakota 
wiiivoioiiy ui rvunii UdrvUia 


b 




umvuioiiy ui rtuiinern lowa 


4 
I 


4 
1 


university ot UKianoma 


1 


0 


vjiiivorsiiy ui ureyon 


4 
1 


0 


university ot Pennsylvania 


o 

2 


0 


1 Intt/Arclhi of Dit£c»Kii#oo 

university ot rinsourgn 


4 


o 

2 


1 Inii/Ardti/ of Dorftl^nW 

university ot roruanu 


4 
1 


4 
1 


1 fnil/Ar cltv of Quarto QIao 


4 A 4 
1 0 1 


4 ft 4 


1 Inli/fifftitv of Pi mot QonnH 

vjiiivoioiiy us ruyet oouno 


2 


Z 


LJniVAf^itV of RaHlanrlc 

wiiivoioiiy ui neujanas 


4 


0 


Univdrsitv nf RhnHo Iclanr! 

vjiiiwiouy ui nilUUU loldilU 


o 


0 


1 InivAffiih/ of Diohrnnnrf 




4 
1 


UnlvArfiitv of RnohoQtAr 

v^iiivoiouj ui nUUilodivI 


o 


4 
1 


uiiivoioliy Ul Call rraTlwSavU 


4 i 


O ft 


1 1 nli/arc! Hi of GoIamoa £. Arts of ni/toh^mo 

university ot science & oris ot UKianoma 


4 

1 


0 


1 InllfAfSltV of Couth v^A^oltnfl 

uiiiverouy ut oOUtfl w&rouna 


4 
1 


0 


university ot ooutn oaroiina at Aiken 


4 

1 


ft 

c 


university ot coutn oaroiina at opananourg 


4 
1 


ft 

0 


university ot ooutn rioriaa 


o 

3 


ft 

0 


university ot ooutnsrn cailiornia 


o 

2 


4 

1 


1 tntlf A#Ctftli of CAIi4tlA#n lllnntnnlnn! 

university ot oouinern Mississippi 


o 

2 


1 


1 InluAf filtv of QoiifhuiAQftorn 1 outdone 

wiiivoioiiy ui oouinwesiern Louisiana 


1 


0 


University of Tennessee 


1 


0 


University of Texas at Austin 


2 


0 


University of Texas at El Paso 


1 


0 


University of Vermont 


2 


1 


University of Virginia 


3 


2 



Total PPP orders by institution-June thru October 1988 

Organiz itrengthen TlePLUSS Review 

University of Washington 1 0 

University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire * 3 

University of Wisconsin-Green Bay 2 0 

University of Wisconsin-Madison 2 0 

University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh 13 1 

University of Wisconsin-ParRside 1 - 1 

University of Wisconsin-Platteville 0 2 

University of Wisconsin-River Fails 0 1 

University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point 6 1 

University of Wisconsin-Superior 1 0 

University of Wisconsin-Whitewater 1 1 

University of Wyoming 5 0 

Utah State University 3 2 

Valparaiso University Assoc., Inc. 1 1 

Vanderbilt University 1 1 

Vassar College 1 0 

Vermont State Colleges 1 1 

Versalius College 1 0 

Viilanova University 1 0 

Virginia Military institute 1 0 

Virginia Polytechnic inst. and State Univ. 2 0 

Wake Forest University 1 0 

Walla Walla College 1 0 

Waiters State Community College 1 0 

Washington and Jefferson College 1 0 

Washington University 2 0 

Wayne State College 1 0 

Wayne State University 1 0 

Webster University 1 2 

Wells College 1 0 

West Virginia University Book Stores 1 0 

Western Carolina University 1 0 

Western Illinois University 1 1 

Western Kentucky University 1 0 

Western Michigan University 5 C 

Western New England College 1 1 

Western State College 1 0 

Western Washington University 2 0 

Wheaton College 1 1 

Wheelock College 1 4 3 

Wichita State University 8 0 

Wilkes College 1 0 0 

William Paterson College 1 1 

Wilmington College of Ohio 1 0 

Winona State University 1 0 

Wintrhop College 1 0 

Wisconsin Dept. of Public Instruction 1 0 

Woodbury University 1 1 

Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Found. 1 0 

Wright State University 1 1 

Yavapai College 1 1 

York University 2 0 

Youngstown State University 1 0 



Total PPP orders by institution-Nov 1988 thru Mar 20, 1990 
Organiz Tios PLUSS 


iw» or otqcts piav*cu uj inaiviauais 


b w 


1 
1 


A 1 G A 


1 


o 


Abilene Christian- -Univar^itv 


1 


1 
i 


Ahinaton Memorial Hosnital 


1 

1 


o 

w 


Apart ft mic Rook Canter frv* 


1 


o 

u 


Acfiuinas Junior CoHane 

rAWVfwll IQw wUIIIUI VWIIgUw 


1 


4 
1 


Adrian Hnllonft 
MUiiaii wuiioyo 


I 


n 
u 


Mil univeroiiy Liorory 


4 

1 




Ml Wall/ wUltuyt? Oi niaililauy 


1 

1 


4 
1 




4 

1 


4 

1 


AlfroH 1 InlvarQitv 

MM low VJlllVololiy 


4 
1 


ft 

u 


Miiuyiioiiy wunoyo 


4 
1 


ft 
0 


Allan Booksellers Intarnatinnal tnr 

Mil Oil OWWrVOCH Ol© IfHwTi IclllUi Idl t iflU. 


4 

1 


ft 

u 


American Association Hellene of NnrQinn 


1 
1 


n 
u 


American Association of Nursino 


1 
1 


o 

u 


American Colleae for the ADDiied Arts 


1 


1 

1 


American Council on Education 


1 
1 




AmariMn Institute of CPAa 


1 
1 


ft 
u 


American L ihrarv Association 


1 
1 


1 


American Mpdinal Accnr*iattnn 
muoi ivai i mouiuai MooUvlallUll 


4 

1 


4 

1 


Afjlflfican Physical Theranv Accnriatirm 
Miiioiiwdii • iijoivoi iiioia^jjr MooUwldllUH 


1 


o 

u 


Anolachian State University 


1 


4 
1 


ASEE 


4 
1 


n 


ASSOC of Universities A Onllpnpc nf fianaria 

r»wwWV« Ul WMIV OlwIUwg CI wUIICUCw Wl wQlldUQ 


1 

1 


n 


Associated Cnllenas of tho Tuu?n Citfoc 


4 
1 


n 


Athens Colfene 


1 


o 

u 


An as burn Collsos 


1 


o 

u 


Auousta Colleae 


5 


n 


Aug ustan a Colleae 


1 

1 


o 

u 


Austin Colleae 

• iww*M 1 Wll vii v 


2 


0 

w 


Austin Community Colleae 


1 

* 


1 

1 


Avila Colleae 


"T 


o 


Baker & Tavlor 


7 
/ 


n 

U 


Baldwin Wallace Colleae 

uuiwnin IIUUHW VWIIUUO 


i 
i 


1 

1 


Banttet Medical Svstem Srhnnlc nf Murctnn 

UClf«liwl nnwUlwvU WjwlwIM OwJlUUlo Ul IMUIolIiy 


4 
1 


4 

1 


Bav Path Junior Coltene 

Ut*j i O'JI wUIIIUI WWtlwUw 


1 


4 
1 


Ravior iJnivarctty 

Q&J IUI WlllVOlOllj 


4 

1 


4 

1 


Belmont Cnllene 

UwllllWlll WUIIwUw 


o 
& 


4 
1 


Barrv Colleoa 

I J U 1 • W \f WIIWUv 


1 


1 


Bethel Cottaoa 


o 


*3 

O - 


Birzeit University 

W 1 • Wll lift wlwl % W 


1 

• 


1 

• 


Blackwell North America Inc 

WlUwnll Wll Iftfi III r«lllvllWQ| IIIW* 


7 


n 

u 


Boston Colleoa 


2 


n 

V 


Bowline Green State University 

* ,,,,M J Ml WWII WLHIO VIIIV Wlwllf 


1 


1 


Brenau Hall Nursina School 

» IMII MWIvMIM WllwVI 


• 


1 


Briaham Youna University 

Ul I^IIUill I uuiiy Wlllff OtWliJ 


p 


1 


British Columbia Institute nf Torhnnlnnv 
ejiiiioh wuiuiiiwiQ iiioiiiuio wi i Uwtiiiuiuyy 


4 
1 


4 
1 


Brock University 

Ul Wwit Wl lit Wl WUI 


1 
1 


1 
1 


Brpome Community College 


1 


1 


Bryant College 


1 


1 


Bucknell University 


1 


0 


Butler University 


1 


2 


California College of Arts and Crafts 


11 


0 



Total PPP orders by institution-Nov 1988 thru Mar 20, 19S0 



Organta 


Ties 


PLUSS 


California State University, Chico 


3 


1 


California State University, Dominguez Hill: 


1 


0 


California Stato University, Fresno 


1 


1 


California State University, Fullerton 


2 


2 


California State University-, Long Beach 


10 


0 


Canada Ministry of Education 


1 


0 


Cariboo College 


1 


0 


Carolina College of Nursing 


1 


1 


Carroll College 


2 


2 


Cazenovia College 


4 


4 


Centenary College 


7 


1 


Central Michigan University 


1 


1 


Central Missouri State University 




0 


Central State University 


1 


1 


Cerritos College 


1 


1 


Chadron State College 


1 


1 


Chaminade University of Honolulu 


1 


1 


Charles R. Drew Uniy. of Medicine & Science 


1 


1 


Chicago Consortium on Colleges & Universil 




1 


Christopher Newport College 


1 


1 


Cincinnati Bible College 


1 


0 


City University of New York 


2 


0 


Clarke College 


1 


1 


Clarkson University 


1 


2 


Clayton State College 


1 


0 


Clemson University 


1 


0 


Cochise College 


1 


1 


College of Idaho 


1 


0 


College of Mount St Joseph 


1 


1 


College of New Rochelle 




2 


College of St. Thomas Librae/ 


1 


0 


College of Staten Island 


1 


1 


Colorado State University 




2 


Columbia Union College 


1 


0 


Columbus State Community College 


1 


0 


Concord College 




1 


Concordia University 


1 


0 


Cooper Union 




2 


Cornell University 


1 


0 


Coutts Library Services Inc. 


1 


.0 


Covenant College 


1 


1 


Creighton University 


1 


0 


Crowder College 




0 


Cumberland University 


1 


1 


Dalhousie University 




2 


David 0. McKay Library 


1 


1 


Delaware Valley College 


1 


0 


Delta College 


1 


0 


DePaul University 




0 


DePaul University Library 




0 


DePauw University 




0 


Dominican College 




0 


Drexel University 




1 



Total PPP orders by institution-Nov 1988 thru Mar 20, 1990 3 



Orgsniz 


Ties PLUSS 


uroAvH untYoioiiy uiurary 


1 n 

1 u 


cast oaroiina unjversity 


C A 
0 4 


cast f6nn68S60 otate University 


o 2 


tasi tennessee otat& university Library 


4 A 

i 0 


eastern uonn©cirCUt btata university 


A A 

3 0 


eastern Mennonit9 conega 


4 A 

1 0 


eastern New Mexico university 


4 A 

1 0 


tcoi© roiyi6cnniqu8 reaerai© ae Lausanne 


4 A 

1 0 


cuycwuvAJ wui leg 8 


4 4 

1 1 


FdllOatlnnal Tftctlnn Coruira 

(.uuwauuiiai leouiiy oervice 


4 4 

1 1 


Fli7aheth f!!tv Qfata tlnlvercih/ 


1 O 

1 u 


FlizahAthtou/n CollenA 


1 4 


Fmha&sv of India 


1 1 

1 I 


Fm a rv« Pratt Hnninanu 


1 o 

1 u 


Fmflrv I (nivorclh/ Mncnital 


4 4 

1 1 


cvereu wUHiitiuiiiiy wuiiugt? 


«J A 

1 u 


evergreen oiaie uoiiege 


4 A 

1 0 


rinulay VsQIIage 


4 4 

1 1 


riicnourg oiats vonege Liorary 


4 A 

1 0 


rionud n a m university 


4 A 

1 0 


Florida Atlantic* 1 Iniunrettts 

riwriua Miidnuu universiiy 


3 3 


Florida r^Am nrti intKr O^tta a q of loAl/AAAtjIlla 

riwnua wurnmuniiy wwiiega or JaCKSonviiie 


1 U 


Florida International t lniunreitu 
riuiiua i iiioi naiiuiiai university 


4 4 

1 1 


Florida State University 

1 IWIIUQ V LdlO Will Vwl OUT 


1 1 


Fort Maue Qtato t Inh/orciHr 

rufi nays oiaie univeroiiy 


4 4 
1 1 


Franklin Pferr*e Onlleno 
rioiirviiii riorum wiieye 


O 1 
U 1 


Franklin t IniLroreitw 

ridiiMifi university 


4 4 

1 1 


rrusiourg otace university 


4 4 

1 1 


Fimdsn^fnn FHm/^oHl/q Ana llanWa^ 
runuawiuii CQUwallva Ana VS. MSnOcZ 


4 4 

1 1 


rurman universiiy 


O A 


runner education otatt uonege 


4 4 
1 1 


vaanneu oenter Tor Meoia otuoies 


4 A 

l 0 


fSactnn S^aHda-a. 




Gla:Cchoro Qtato f^nllono 
vsia&ouuiu oiaie wuiieye 


4 4 

1 1 


Gordon Institute 

VwlUUII JIIOlllUlw 


1 0 
1 u 


Goshen Coll en e 


1 0 


. Governors State University 

vwvwiiiwio uiaio wiiivoioiiy 


1 1 
i i 


Grarnhllna State University 


ft 1 

Q * 


Grand Raoiris Rantlst flnllene 
wiaiiwi na^iuo uafjuoi wviiuyo 


1 1 


Grand Valley State 1 Iniversih/ 


1 0 


Grant lLA a/^Fusan fVmnni mlH/ i^nUana 

varolii MavcwaJi vurnmuniiy wuiieye 


1 U 


naiTipGen*wyGney voiiego 


4 A 


nanipion universiiy 


4 o 


ndraing universiiy 


3 3 


riawaii rdCiTiu uo liege 


4 o 

1 U 


naiiuersun olaie universiiy 


3 U 


nirain wviiege 


4 4 

1 1 


Holv Famiiv Gnllene 


4 1 

1 J 


HostQS Comtnunltv Collene 

» IWWIWv Wl 1 IlilWI IIIW WllwUv 


Cm Cm 


Illinois Benedictine College 


4 0 


Illinois Central College 


1 0 


Ililnois State University 


1 2 


Illinois Wesleyan University 


1 1 



ERIC 33 



Total PPP orders by institution-Nov 1988 thru Mar 20, 1990 
Organjz Ties PLUSS 



liiiiilawulala v/Ullljy fj 


0 

Cm 


0 


imperial uoiiege 


4 

1 


0 


Indiana llnli/orsltv Rloominoton 


1 


i 

1 


Indiana IJnh/Arftitv of PAnnQi/h/ants) 
iiiuiaiia istiivoioiiy ui 1 oiiNoyiVanici 


1 


1 


Inter Amftriran tlnh/An&ltv of Duartn nirv\ tr 


1 


1 


Iowa State 1 Inlvar&itv 


0 


n 
U 


J MIIlIs Miller Health Center 

v« 5 rviiiioi (loom* wwlllwl 


1 


0 
u 


Jackson Community Cnllaoft 

UQWiWUM VUl 1 II 1 IUI III/ VvllWMV 


1 


1 


James MadiQOn Universitv 


Cm 


1 


Jamestown Colleoe 

VQIllWvWflll WVIIOUv 


1 


1 

1 


Jefferson Medical Colleoe 

WO HOI VU 1 1 ITiuUlwvll wUllvU w 


n 

w 


1 


Jarsev Citv Stata CollaoA 

wol OO/ wlij Wldlw WUIIwy w 




1 


John Abbott Colleoe 

wVllll rwWU WVIIwyw 


1 


0 


Johnson fstatp Cottono 
uuiiiiouii oicuo wuiioyo 


1 


4 

1 


Kalama70o Vallou Commiinlh/ 


4 

1 


4 
1 


Kancsaft QtotA Univarfiltv 


i 

1 


1 


Kean Col I ah a of Maui loreAw 


0 

w 


O 

u 


Koarnev State Colleoe 

iWHiHwj Uiutw VVIlwWw 


1 
1 


0 

w 


Kellooa Community Colleoe 


1 

1 


1 


Kennesaw State Colleaa 


1 

1 


0 

w 


Knox Colleoe 

111 IVA WMwU W 


1 


n 

w 


Laboure Colleoe 

uuwvuiw vwllwUw 


n 

w 


1 


Lakehead Universitv 


C 


0 
c 


Lakevlew Colleoe of Nnrsinn 

UQi\vf Igff wwl lOyO Wl 1 » Wl Oil IU 


1 


0 
c 




1 


4 
1 


Laptev Colleoe 


1 


1 


LewiQton-Anhi irn Collarta 


1 0 


4 

1 


Lincoln Universitv 


1 


1 


1 oma 1 inda 1 Intvorcitv 
uuiiia uiiiUQ uiiivoioiiy 


« 

1 


4 

1 


Louisiana State Universitv 

kwuiwmiiu Wlulu Will v vl wHJ 


1 

1 


0 


Louisiana Tech Universitv 

hVUIWIUIIH • WWII Will? WlWllT 


1 

1 


0 

w 


Lourdes Colleoe 

^•^*«^f www wii vy v 


5 




Luther College 


1 

1 


0 

w 


Lutheran Church - Missouri Svnod 


1 

1 


1 

1 


Lvnchbura Colleoe 


1 

1 


1 


Mankato State Universitv 


1 

1 


0 

w 


Mars Hill Colleoe 

IVIUIw | fill VWIIUUU 


Q 
w 


0 

w 


Marv Washinoton Colleoe 

iviui J WVOwl III IUIWII VUHOUo 


*l 

0 


*a 
0 


Marvcrest Colleoe 


1 

1 


1 


Man/mount Collana Tarrvtown 

<««' /illwUI 11 WwllOyo ICMiyiw'vYll 


i 

1 


n 


Marvwood CoIIa/ia 


1 


1 


Massachusetts Col lane of Pharmarv 

inaooawi 1 mow 103 wWllwyw \Jl 1 ildlliiowy 


1 


1 


McGill Universitv 


1 


1 


McMurrv Colleoe 

mvitiUl' / wUlloyo 


1 


1 


Medical Cotlana of ftanrnla 


1 


r, 
U 


Medical Colleoe of Ohio 


i 
1 


1 


MemDhis State Universitv 

iwiwlllflltw WIQID '^lllvulCUV 


0 


0 


Memphis State Universitv Libraries 


1 


0 


Mercer University 


0 


3 


Mercy College of Detroit 


1 


1 


Miami University 


1 


1 


Michigan State University 


2 


0 


Michigan Technological University 


1 


0 



Total PPP orders by institution-Nov 1988 thru Mar 20, 1990 









MIQW881 Liorary service 






Minnesota Staid .University System 


0 


1 


Mississippi state- <umversity 


A 

3 


0 


Miooiosippi univurftiiy ror women 


4 

1 


u 


Mujni Mary i^ouege 


0 


0 


Mount saint Vincent university 


1 


1 


mi. Mercy college 


1 


1 


Muhlenberg College 


5 


3 


Murray state university 


1 


0 


Nasnvnie state Technical institute 


1 


1 


Nazaretn college 


1 


0 






1 


Neumann college 


1 


1 
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SUNY College at Oswego 
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Foreword 



Recent critics of various political persuasions and differing educational perspectives have 
called upon American higher education to do a better job of educating students. There is 
widespread agreement among educators, political leaders and the public that college 
graduates should be both competent professionals and involved and committed citizens. 

Regardless of their specific field or professional area, all cc*iege graduates should be skilled 
communicators and critical thinkers. They should have an understanding of the social goals 
their profession promotes and the ethical standards it demands. They should appreciate, 
the aesthetic elements of experience, as a means to both their personal enrichment and the 
improvement of their professional practice. And they should be committed to improving their 
skills and refining their values through life-long learning and reflection. 

Although these outcomes are widely endorsed in principle within the higher education 
community, colleges and universities nave sometimes fallen short of them in practice. In 
an effort to counteract a perceived narrowness in their students, too many institutions have 
simply added more liberal arts courses to already burdensome programs of professional 
education. Rarely have they attempted to integrate liberal and professional education in 
ways that have meaning for all students, rarely have they been able to link high standards 
of scholarship and professional practice to critical thinking on the fundamental issues of life. 

During its 1 8 months of discussion and debate, the Professional Preparation Network— ably 
directed by Joan Stark and Maicolm Lowther— has given careful thought to how higher 
education might better integrate professional education and the liberal arts. It has identified 
the outcomes that higher education should seek to promote and the means by which those 
outcomes might be achieved. It has highlighted potentially divisive issues that must be 
addressed and resolved, and it has identified specific tasks for campus ieaders, members 
of the faculty and those in the broader community who are concerned with educational 
quality. Perhaps most important, it has called upon us all to create a new sense of 
community as we seek to infuse professional education with the spirit of the liberal arts. 

Long ago Matthew Arnold called for "studies that quicken, elevate and fortify the mind 
In our current age, when complex tecL.ical problems are inextricably entwined with social 
and ethical ones, such studies are more important than ever. And although there may be 
no single, simple formula for implementing such studies on every campus, the approaches 
suggested by the Professional Preparation Network give us a strong foundation upon 
which, individually and collectively, we can continue to build. 

Frank H. T. Rhodes, President 
Cornell University 
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A Call to Action 



Educators, employers, and the public fear that college gradu- 
ates with professional degrees fail to possess the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes important for citizenship as well as the 
broad perspective needed for effective professional careers. If 
this fear is justified, then college graduates may be increasing 
their potential for improved economic security and upward 
social mobility at the expense of important and enduring edu- 
cational benefits. 

Concerns about educational quality have fostered much dis- 
cussion and have generated a variety of proposed improve- 
ments. We believe most suggested reforms miss the mark 
because they tolerate the current schism between liberal and 
professional education. Efforts to improve undergraduate 
education should produce programs that simultaneously en- 
hance students' liberal education an J their professional capa- 
bilities. 

Competent professionals are characterized by their ability to 
link technical knowledge with appropriate values and attitudes 
when making complex judgments. The education of most 
college students traditionally has included both liberal study to 
help develop appropriate values and attitudes and specific 
professional preparation to provide technical knowledge and 
skill. Since many college graduates enter professional posi- 
tions directly following undergraduate study, developing stu- 
dents' abilities to integrate ideas from liberal and professional 
study should be an essential part of their education. Sadly, 
educators have devoted too little attention to developing this 
integrative ability. 

Although several recent critiques of higher education have 
mentioned the importance of integrating liberal and profes- 
sional study during the undergraduate years, 123 educators 
have done little to implement these suggestions. Instead, 
concern about insufficient attention to liberal education has 
persuaded many colleges to support reforms that actually may 
increase separation of the two domains. Consequently, col- 
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lege are missing opportunities to achieve educational excel- 
lence for some students who, in many colleges and universities, 
comprise a majority of the undergraduates. 

We should reject those educational reforms posing either 
sequential or "separate but equal" programs of liberal and 
professional education. Continued adversarial relations be- 
tween these two types of study are by no means inevitable. 
Since discussions about changing college programs contirue, 
the time is right to strengthen the ties that bind liberal and 
professional study. We urge colleges to begin promptly. 

This cail to action is initiated by The Professional Preparation 
Network, a group of educators teaching in the liberal arts and in 
eight undergraduate professional fields at four-year colleges 
and universities. Based on our experiences, we view current 
efforts toward higher education reform as incomplete because 
they fail to stress the responsibility of educators to increase the 
integration of liberal and professional study. 

During an eighteen-month dialogue designed to foster campus 
and professional association concern about integration, our 
group identified circumstances that inhibit colleges from rec- 
ognizing and accepting this responsibility. In group discussions 
we outlined qualities that characterize competent graduates in 
eight professional fields, and we discussed how these qualities 
might be fostered. This experience convinced us of the crucial 
need for similar dialogues among educators on most campuses 
offering undergraduate career programs. 

To expand our dialogue, we circulate this call to action with 
these purposes: 

• We propose intensive discussion, expansion, and refine- 
ment of a list of ten educational outcomes that inextricably 
bind liberal and professional study. 



• We identify issues that require resolution in order to achieve 
integrated educational programs, and we encourage all 
educators to confront them. 

• We suggest strategies and tasks for campus leaders, faculty 
members, and concerned groups who want to improve 
curricular integration. 

During our association, we have developed ways to promote 
discourse and establish a feeling of community among those 
who teach conceptually disparate fields. We also discovered 
that other faculty groups have held similar discussions with 
equally satisfying results. Opportunities for such dialogues, 
which we believe capture the essence of educators 1 curricular 
concerns, are essential to improving education in all colleges 
offering undergraduate professional studies. Yet, they have 
been preempted by short-term reform initiatives that may pro- 
vide superficial evidence of change. 

We hope to stimulate progress toward an enduring definition of 
excellence in higher education by suggesting specific ways in 
which discussions about curricular integration may be fostered. 
We invite a broad audience of faculty, administrators, students, 
professional associations, accrediting agencies, prospective 
employers of undergraduate students, and policy makers to 
heed our call to action and to join our dialogue. 



Binding Values, Changing Times, 
and Curricular Balance 



The "shared values and knowledge that bind us together as a 
society" 4 historically have encompassed both technological 
expertise and liberalizing views such as those gained from a 
study of our cultural heritage. Traditional arts and science 
disciplines have laid the foundations of knowledge without 
which our modern professions would not exist. Reciprocally, 
the professional fields have made strong contributions to the 
liberating character of our society. As a nation, we are dedi- 
cated to the ideal of extending educational access to all citizens 
so that they may enjoy economic security and cultural enlight- 
enment. Based on these mutually reinforcing values of eco- 
nomic, cultural, and human development, students' desire for 
professional preparation in college has long been the norm 
rather than the exception. 



"the bachelor's degree has 
lost its potential to foster 
the shared values and 
knowledge that bind us 
together as a society. " 
\ln\,Q\t*ment m Learning, 
1984, p 10) 



With changing times, the specific talents needed by our nation 
have varied, and America's colleges and universities have 
responded to meet new and intensified demands for profes- 
sional workers. As one recent commission report stated, 
"Historically, America's economic growth— and thus its national 
security— has been inextricably linked b the development of 
human resources and to the advances in research and tech- 
nology of every sector of the nation's business and industry." 5 
Students and their parents continue to expect from colleges an 
integrated education, encompassing both breadth and depth. 
In the future, as in the past, students' efforts to achieve eco- 
nomic security and respect in their professions need not pre- 
clude development of their capacity to contribute to and benefit 
from other aspects of life. 

Despite broad public consensus that higher education should 
include both liberal and professional study, tension concerning 
the emphasis placed on each domain in students' educational 
programs has increased. 678 In some recent national reports 
sharp attacks on career preparation have helped to intensify, 
rather than ease, long-standing friction between faculty who 
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teach in professional programs and those who teach in the 
liberal arts. The rhetoric and resulting defensiveness have 
obscured the need for comprehensive change and limited the 
range of positive responses. Thus, many solutions proposed 
on campuses have lacked both vision and realism. 

Since the flurry of reports began in 1984, few aspects of 
collegiate education and few academic departments have 
escaped criticism. Concern has been expressed about 
graduates 7 apparent inability to think critically, relate to others, 
make ethical judgments, and communicate, as well as their 
assumed inability to understand, and appreciate their cultural 
heritage or those of others. Because responsibility for fostering 
these abilities has been viewed as their domain, liberal arts 
faculty members have been criticized for failing to achieve their 
purposes. At the same time professional program faculty have 
been described as purveyors of crass vocationalism that has 
eclipsed broader educational goals. In self-defense, some 
educators in professional fields have pointed to examples of 
narrowness in liberal arts disciplines and of breadth in profes- 
sional preparation. When interpreting the critiques, many 
journalists and policy makers have fueled the fire of conflict by 
repeatedly emphasizing to the public that colleges convey 
much technical knowledge, but little cultural knowledge and 
precious few values. 

Many proposals have emerged for solving the "quality crisis" 
that observers aiirihute to overspecialization in undergraduate 
programs. The Education Commission of the States, for 
example, has called upon educators to "restore the balance 
between specialized training, aimed at preparing students for a 
single career, and general education, aimed at ensuring a 
common cultural heritage and preparing students for life." 9 
While such a goal is well intentioned, the assumption that 
education for life and career are distinct and the idea of 
"restoring balance" require close examination. 



Balance implies that the two types of education are separate 
entities, one of which can be gained only at the expense of the 
other. We submit that such a win-lose concept of balance is 
counterproductive. A student's whole education must be 
greater than the sum of its parts and is a joint responsibility of 
all faculty. We must avoid artificial distinctions, either between 
education for life and education for work or between liberal 
study and professional study. Although differences in educa- 
tional purpose exist, we must not assume that all forms of 
specialization a?e automatically 'narrow vocationalism." 10 

Recent proposals to achieve curricular "balance" have often 
suggested changing the time allocated to different portions of 
students 1 education. One set of current proposals advocates 
expanding distribution requirements in the liberal arts; another 
advocates delaying entrance to career programs while stu- 
dents first study a specified set of liberal arts courses. Such 
curriculum changes, aptly characterized as "timeframe tinker- 
ing," have been short-lived in the past, possibly because they 
ignore students 1 motivation to learn material they believe to be 
purposefully connected with their college goals. The history of 
curricular change includes alternating periods of advocacy for 
increased curricular prescriptiveness and advocacy for in- 
creased relevance to student concerns. No doubt the cycle will 
continue and tightened time requirements will eventually be 
loosened. 

A second set of current reform proposals establishes inter- 
disciplinary "core" courses to help students see relationships 
among fields. While laudatory, such efforts fall short of strategic 
comprehensiveness because, in most cases, "interdisciplinary" 
relates only to arts and sciences subjects, excluding profes- 
sional subjects ranging from education to law. As with time- 
frame adjustments, proposals for interdisciplinary study as 
educational reconstruction are not new. But, for today's wo'ld, 
a narrow definition of interdisciplinary that ignores the chosen 
major fields of most undergraduate students is not acceptable. 
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"The aim should be to 
integrate liberal and 
vocational education 
letting them proceed 
simultaneously though in 
varying proportions 
throughout the student s 
college life, each ennch,ng 
and giving meanfng to the 
other " (Higher Education 
for American Democracy, 
1947, p. 74) 



A third set of recent reform proposals advocates substantial 
changes in educational processes. These proposals encour- 
age faculty members to establish clear expectations for stu- 
dents, increase student involvement, promote more active 
learning, inciease student-faculty interaction, renew a sense of 
community, assess student progress in liberal studies after two 
years of college, and supply students with timely feedback on 
their progress. In a report entitled "A New Vitality for General 
Education," 11 these process recommendations are linked con- 
cretely with proposals intended to increase emphasis on the 
liberal arts. The proposed linkages merit acclaim, but a broader 
view would encourage linkage, with professional preparation 
where many of the the proposed educational strategies are 
already common. 



Although our shared values continue to bind us as a society, 
educators are needlessly di vided into opposing camps at a time 
when decisions professionals must make are more complex 
and demanding than ever before. Effective decision making 
requires a strong contextual background. In learning to perform 
professional roles competently, students must meld past, cur- 
rent, and future-oriented perspectives. They must draw upon 
values and attitudes as welkas skills. To ensure this ability, 
educators must develop educational programs that capitalize 
upon real problems students will face in their professions. 
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American society deserves more creative solutions for educa- 
tional reform than proposals that redistribute educational time, 
interrelate a limited set of disciplines, or graft experiential 
learning activities onto fields where students may view them as 
contrived. We cannot merely pour old wine into new bottles; the 
bottles must be redesigned to receive new wine. Fundamental 
change is needed, and the higher education community should 
not settle for simply "restoring balance" to the college curricu- 
lum. 



Based on a myopic view, our early discussions about funda- 
mental educational change evoked visions of a treaty to 



achieve a "ceasefire" between liberal and professional study 
factions. The successful evolution of our dialogue is demon- 
strated by acceptance of a more appropriate metaphor. We 
now recognize two campus cultures that can jointly solve a 
common problem. The crux of today's educational problem is 
how to integrate liberal and professional study effectively, 
building upon the best that each has to offer. 12 Educators have 
long embraced the value of understanding based upon cultural 
pluralism. On the campus, as in society, the concerted effort 
needed to understand a culture different from one's own will be 
rewarded by the benefits gained. The educational redesign we 
suggest will seize opportunities that emerge during a reform era 
to meld two cultures into a mutually benefical whole. 
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Seizing Opportunities for 
Excellence 



The call to integrate practical and liberal education is not new. 
Varied forms of educational integration have been posed by 
cogent thinkers for years. 13 - 14 - 15 Most recently, the call was 
reiterated by Ernest Boyer writing for the Carnegie Foundation: 

[Ideally general education should] extend vertically from fresh- 
man to senior year ... In a properly designed baccalaureate 
program, general education and specialized education will be 
joined. 16 

Why do today's educators ignore this important suggestion? 
Why are we headed toward greater separation of liberal and 
professional study instead of toward closer integration? What 
can we do now, when fundamental reform is actively being 
sought? Although there are many reasons for failure to seize 
this opportunity, we mention here several that are prevalent on 
many campuses. To highlight our experiences, we have 
supplied, in the margins, comments made by network members 
during our meetings. 



1 . Faculty and administrative leaders seem hesitant to invest 
the concerted effort needed to pursue truly substantive 
curricular change. Developing cross-disciplinary curric- 
ula, in particular, requires tact, commitment, and perse- 
verance. To avoid the challenge of confrontation among 
those with different perspectives, administrators have 
taken the easy road. Too often, this strategy means 
avoiding discussion about what we value most, .he edu 
cational program. As colleges and universities have 
grown more complex, non-educational issues, such as 
budgets and governance, have become the common 
topics for campus-wide discussion. 



' acuity people too seldom 
talk about the whole 
ci rriculum — only individual 
courses and programs. 



There has been such 
minimal contact between 
departments that we have 
never addressed content 
overlap. 



Incentives for faculty members to initiate dialogues with 
colleagues in other fields are weak. Even as they publicly 
condemn reward systems they helped create, many 



The educational 
discussions occur in an 
atmosphere charged with 
competition for students 
and resources. 



faculty members are guided by policies that devalue 
interdisciplinary discussions. Issues of turf and resource 
protection also inhibit dialogue. When resources are 
scarce, departments and individual faculty members 
attempt to appear indispensable by commanding territory 
through specialized expertise. To view education more 
broadly jeopardizes the existing structure and opens the 
possibility of new configurations that may be less familiar, 
less comfortable, and less adequately funded. 



By examining the 
transcripts of professional 
school graduating seniors, 
one can see how much 
more needs to be done to 
convey the importance of 
integration to students. 



3. Too often, educators are insulated from public and student 
needs or dismiss them as products of uninformed con- 
sumerism. We have observed that students committed to 
study in a professional field readily embrace liberalizing 
subjects once they recognize the relation of these studies 
to their lives and careers. While understanding the im- 
portance of this connection for students, faculty continue 
to shape academic programs according to their own 
interests and criteria. 



We need to assess 
integration of progress all 
through the program, not 
just at graduation. 



Educators in professional fields have failed to satisfactorily 
define the educated professional graduate. While each 
field has identified its own body of professional knowledge 
and skills, few have articulated the general abilities and 
characteristics common to most professional roles. Fail- 
ure to develop such encompassing definitions may limit 
educators, by default, to isolated discussions of education 
for work and education for life and to measures of student 
success that may place undue emphasis on basic or 
technical skills. 



5. Some educators view the first two years of college as a 
time for maturation and believe that the liberal arts provide 
the most appropriate subjects for study during this devel- 
opmental period, at least for students of traditional college 
age. Others believe that it is essential to deal with learning 
deficits students bring to college before engaging them in 
professional study. 



While none of the five reasons given above automatically 
precludes integration of liberal and professional study, it is of 
grave concern that some observers have prematurely judged 
professional education as inherently lacking possibilities for 
educational excellence. For example, one reform group stated 
that "it is clear that [four-year professional programs] offer few 
opportunities to develop the capacities and knowledge that 
most institutions would expect of baccalaureate graduates." 17 
Our experiences lead us to challenge this assertion. One surely 
can and should debate whether the opportunities are used to 
good advantage but the opportunities undeniably exist. Many 
professional programs exemplify "study in depth" by maintain- 
ing structure and purpose, yet they extend beyond the bound- 
aries of academic departments. 18 Additionally, professional 
programs can contribute to the liberating education of students 
who do not intend to pursue professional preparation. Although 
educational time always seems inadequate, the available time 
can be used efficiently when liberal and professional learning 
are seen as compatible, complementary, and synergistic. 



ror a focus on international 
journalism the student 
must study geography, 

political science, sociology, 
language, and history. 



Our program in ocean 
av/areness involves 
architecture, law, 
engineering, and 
oceanography. Obviously 
it draws on many liberal 
arts concepts. 
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Defining the Educated 
Professional 



Much of our group effort in the Professional Preparation Net- 
work has been devoted to discussing the characteristics of the 
educated professional and the ways in which we help students 
acquire those characteristics. We are describing our experi- 
ences briefly here because we believe they can serve as a 
model for others. 



Professional education is uniquely shaped by the historical 
relation of the profession to society and by the characteristics of 
its practice community. In each field certain conceptual 
understandings and technical performance standards dictate 
unique goals or "professional competences" that are of primary 
concern to educators. At a minimum, these include four types 
of competence: conceptual competence, technical compe- 
tence, integrative competence, and career marketability. (See 
Table 1.) 

Educators from all professional fields independently assert the 
need for students to develop additional important abilities. 
Minimally, these include critical thinking skills, communication 
skills, interpersonal skills, awareness of the context for pro- 
fessional practice, and professional ethics. When professional 
education is exemplary, both students and faculty recognize 
that such broad abilities undergird technical competence and 



table 1 

Four Specific Professional Competences 



Conceptual Competence: 

Technical Competence: 
Integrative Competence: 

Career Marketability: 
O 
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Understanding the theoretical foundations of the 
profession. 

Ability to perform skills required of the profession. 

Ability to meld theory and skills in the practice 
setting. 

Becoming marketable due to acquired education 
and training. 
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suffuse the professional role. Exemplary professional educa- 
tion supplements purely technical and conceptual competence 
with concerns for adaptability, leadership potential, and moti- 
vation for continued improvement— of the profession and of 
one's self as a professional. 

The realization that such goals are shared among educators in 
various professional fields provided an important foundation for 
initiating the dialogue of our group, the Professional Prepara- 
tion Network. The Network deliberately involves distinctly 
different academic programs. It consists of volunteer pairs of 
faculty from large and small colleges, both public and private. 
Each pair has one member from the liberal arts and another 
from the professional fields of architecture, business admini- 
stration, education, engineering, journalism, nursing, phar- 
macy, or social work. Prominent leaders in each field comprise 
the eleven-member Network Advisory Panel, and our discus- 
sions are frequently enhanced by the presence of accrediting 
representatives and other interested guests. A more strikingly 
diverse group would be hard to find. 19 Yet, we learned that a set 
of mutually important potential outcomes provided a foundation 
to begin discussion among professional and liberal arts edu- 
cators about the objectives of integration. Such a list of potential 
outcomes is given in Table 2. 

In its initial form, the list of outcomes in Table 2 was derived from 
literature in various professional education fields. 20 In reviewing 
such objectives, one cannot fail to notice that the goals of 
professional program educators overlap those traditionally 
espoused by liberal arts educators. The list bears a striking 
similarity to the "nine essential undergraduate experiences" 
proposed recently by the Association of American Colleges 
task force 21 and the list of important "capacities" named in the 
Carnegie Foundation report. 22 

Our efforts were also reinforced by survey evidence confirming 
that the outcomes in the list most frequently attributed to liberal 
education are prominent concerns in professional education as 
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TABLE 2 



Outcomes Considered Important by Educators in Eight Undergraduate 
Professional Fields 

TEN OUTCOMES IN COMMON WITH LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 

Communication Competence: The graduate can read, write, speak, and 

listen and use these processes effectively to 
acquire, develop, and convey ideas and 
information. 



Comment: 

Critical Thinking: 
Comment: 



Reading, writing, speaking, and listening are 
skills essentia! to professional practice and to 
continued professional growth as well as to 
informed citizenry and continued persona! 
growth. 

The graduate examines issues rationally, 
logically, and coherently. 

Although critical thinking is a universally 
desired educational outcome, professionals 
particularly need a repertoire of thinking 
strategies that will enable them to acquire, 
evaluate, and synthesize information and 
knowledge. Since much professional 
practice is problematical, students need to 
develop analytical skills to make decisions in 
both familiar and unfamiliar circumstances. 



Contextual Competence: 



The graduate has an understanding of the 
societal context (environment) in which the 
profession is practiced. 



Comment: 



The capability to adopt multiple perspectives 
allows the graduate to comprehend the 
complex interdependence between the pro- 
fession and society. An enlarged under- 
standing of the world and the ability to make 
judgments in light of historical, social, eco- 
nomic, scientific, and political realities is 
demanded of the professional as well as the 
citizen. 



Aesthetic Sensibility: 



The graduate will have ?n enhanced aes- 
thetic awareness of arts and human behavior 
for both personal enrichment and application 
in enhancement of the profession. 



Comment: 



Sensitivity to relationships among the arts, 
the natural environment, and human con- 
cerns epitomizes aesthetic awareness. 



TABLE 2— Continued 



Professional Identity: 



Comment: 



Professional Ethics: 



Comment: 



Adaptive Competence: 



Comment: 



TEN OUTCOMES IN COMMON WITH LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 



Through learning to approach life as an 
aesthetic experience and by viewing work as 
an act of aesthetic judgment, professionals 
can more effectively assess and understand 
the world and their roles within it. 

The graduate acknowledges and is con- 
cerned for improving the knowledge, skills, 
and values of the profession. 

Professional identity both parallels and sup- 
plements the liberal education goal of devel- 
oping a sense of personal identity. The 
sense of personal worth and self-confidence 
that develops from experiencing success in 
professional practice, often including a con- 
tributing or altruistic relationship with clients, 
is an effective vehicle for gaining a sense of 
one's place in the world as an individual and 
citizen. 

The graduate understands and accepts the 
ethics of the profession as standards that 
guide professional behavior. 

Liberally educated individuals are expected 
to have developed value systems and ethical 
standards that guide their behavior. Since in 
every field professionals face choice and 
responsibility in the process of making deci- 
sions with full understanding of their con- 
sequences, the study of ethics provides a 
context for development of professional 
ethics. 

The graduate anticipates, adapts to, and 
promotes changes important to the 
profession's societal purpose and the 
professional's role. 

A liberally educated person has an enhanced 
capacity to adapt to and anticipate changes 
in society. Since professional practice is not 
static, adaptability can be fostered by pro- 
moting the need to detect and respond to 
changes and make innovations in profes- 
sional practice. 
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TABLE 2— Continued 



Leadership Capacity: 



Comment: 



Scholarly Concern for Improvement: 



Com.nent: 



Motivation for Continued Learning: 



Comment: 



TEN OUTCOMES IN COMMON WITH LIBERAL 
EDUCATION 

The graduate exhibits the capacity to contri- 
bute as a productive member of the profes- 
sion and to assume leadership roles as 
appropriate in the profession and society. 

All education carries with it the responsibility 
of developing leadership capacity. This is 
particularly true for professional education 
where the problem-decision-action cycle 
may have broad environmental, social, and 
individual ramifications. Not only does 
leadership imply both functional and status 
obligations, it requires the intelligent, 
humane application of knowledge and skills. 

The graduate recognizes the need to in- 
crease knowledge and advance the profes- 
sion through systematic, cumulative re* 
search on problems of theory and practice. 

The heart of the intellectual process is 
attention to a spirit of inquiry, critical analysis 
or logical thinking. Although many critical 
analysis skills are developed as theory and 
practice are integrated, the professional cur- 
riculum can be specially designed to foster 
among graduates an obiigaiion to participate 
in inquiry, research, and improvement of the 
profession. 

The graduate continues to explore and 
expand personal, civic and professional 
knowledge and skills throughout a lifetime. 

A truly educated person will wish to continue 
learning throughout life. In professional 
education, substantial emphasis can be 
placed on fostering individual responsibility 
for continued professional growth. 
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well. 23 Clearly, it is erroneous to view the enduring attributes of 
education as the sole domain of any single group of academic 
programs and inappropriate to encourage the view that a 
schism must exist. 



These outcomes have been 
part of our mission since 
before the network started, 
the contribution the 
network made was largely 
that of affirmation. 



When the professional 
educator talks about libera! 
arts and when the liberal 
arts educator talks about 
liberal arts, they're talking 
about two different things. 



Network members began by clarifying the meanings of the 
original set of outcomes. Later, we increased their specificity, 
provided interpretive comment, and expanded the discussion's 
scope by adding three outcomes to form the current list. (See 
Table 2.) After some progress had been made and rapport was 
established, we discussed outcomes that we viewed differently, 
hoping to understand the basis for our disagreement. 

We concurred that an educated professional is one who ex- 
emplifies the ten outcomes (Table 2) in addition to the four as- 
pects of professional knowledge specific to the field (Table 1). 
Our group reached this agreement only after much deliberation. 
Even now, some might wish to alter slightly the language or 
emphasis of the statements. Indeed, critics have suggested we 
phrase them more succinctly. Because the final outcomes and 
interpretative comments resulted from the sharing of conflicting 
views and thus incorporate multiple perspectives, we havo 
resisted this suggestion. Even though a wide variety of ideas 
have been included, we expect that not all faculty members will 
agree initially with our list. We assert unequivocally, however, 
that these outcome statements provide a fruitful basis for 
building a sense of community among faculty in a professional 
program and their liberal arts colleagues, or among faculty in 
disparate professional fields. 

We are not suggesting that brief discourse among groups of 
faculty on a campus will produce agreement on the meaning of 
each outcome, on the types of educational activities which 
foster it, or on the way in which students may demonstrate it. In 
fact, we v,arn that dialogue will not go smoothly at first but must 
be pursued at length, seriously and persistently. As in any new 
relationship, much exploration is required for a productive 
conversation. During the eighteen months that we grappled 



with these issues, our discussions were usually friendly, 
occasionally heated and discordant, but always spirited and 
profitable. Our testimony that the ten outcomes serve as a basis 
for initiating important discussion is based on progress we 
made after we refused to give up in despair. Despite potential 
difficulties, we believe such discussion is absolutely essential to 
the continued capability of American higher education to pro- 
duce appropriately educated graduates. 

As the Professional Preparation Network, we engaged in a 
deliberate search for commonality within our diversity. The 
extent to which our various fields of professional study already 
incorporated aspects of libera! education or required liberal 
study before entering a program varied widely. Despite such 
variance, all network members entered wholeheartedly into 
discussions of how liberal and professional education might be 
more closely interrelated for the benefit of both students and 
society. We shared experiences, failures, educational prac- 
tices, and research. Simultaneously, on our own campuses, we 
planned approaches to improve integration of liberal and pro- 
fessional learning. In some cases, we experimented (both 
successfully and unsuccessfully) with the Professional/Liberal 
Undergraduate Self-Study Guide (PLUSS) which others may 
wish to examine. 24 

At our own colleges, the success we experienced in initiating 
change has varied dramatically. Some participating campus 
teams have moved substantially toward curricular change that 
will result in increased integration for their programs. In other 
cases, the networkteams persist in trying to engage colleagues 
on their campuses in discussing the merits of integrating liberal 
and professional study. On two campuses the initial effort 
apparently has been suspended, at least until crises or 
leadership changes have been resolved. The most successful 
campus projects have been those in which the topic of inte- 
gration was introduced as an early alternative into curricular 
discussions already in progress. If discussions of curricular 
change are too far along, people are already committed to 
positions and ready to put the issues to rest, 
o 
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The conversations have 
made me aware that the 
professional faculty are 

very concerned about 
giving their students the 
right biend of liberal and 
professional study. Asa 
humanities professor, I 

have been impressed. 



Our core proposal was 
voted down— it represented 
lots of work for the 
faculty— but we will tighten 
it and resubmit it. Asa 
result, however, our 
proposal has been 
broadened and the 
humanities faculty has 
Increased interest In 
meeting with the 
professional school faculty. 



We tried switching roles, 
each taking the other's 
perspective. Exciting 
things happened. 



I feel uncomfortable, even 
In the network, because we 
have not sufficiently 
defined the differences 
between the liberal arts and 
the professions to know 
where we can work 
together. 



Our best exchanges take 
place over lunch when the 
professional faculty and 
humanities faculty argue 
their different perspectives. 



In an important sense, the network, with its wide-ranging 
interests and views, has been a microcosm of a college com- 
munity. As we have tried to understand each others' per- 
spectives, we have appreciated the difficulties of generating 
dialogue among academics who have been socialized in very 
different ways. As a sharing venture, we engaged in a process 
we called "microparticipation," by playing the role of learner in 

an unfamiliaracademic field taught by a network colleague from 
that field. As we experienced these educational activities, we 
assessed how they might contribute to developm ent of liberally 
educated professionals in our own fields. The rewards of this 
and similar activities have been well worth the challenge. 

To illustrate our point, we observed that a key difference 
between the same goal espoused by liberal arts faculty and 
those in professional fields was one of f. erspective. The 
professional program educator often related the outcome to a 
problem in professional context, whereas liberal arts educators 
related it to a problem in personal development or to broad 
societal issues. These differences in perspective may mask the 
commonality of many outcomes to both liberal and professional 
learning. For example, the outcome we called "professional 
identity" probably stimulated our most disharmonious discus- 
sion. We learned that many professional educators viewed 
professional identity as a positive outcome— namely, a com- 
mitment to unselfish service and improvement of professional 
expertise. Liberal arts faculty, however, tended to interpret 
professional identity as a narrow, selfish professionalism often 
associated with demands for money, status, and excessive 
freedom from societal oversight. 

A broader discussion, occupying much of our time, questioned 
whether distinctions between professional study and ! ; beral 
study are natural or artificial. While some network members 
believed real differences exist that can never be resolved, 
others suggested tnat professional and liberal study are 
essentially the same; the first focusing on a theory of action, the 
second on a theory of knowledge. 
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For some participants these relationships were never satis- 
factorily resolved. Yet, such differences in perspective can be 
recognized and resolved only if they are shared. Recognizing 
that they have received more than their share of blame for 
"overspecialization," we invited representatives of our accred- 
iting agencies to join the deliberations. Most were convinced, 
as we were, of the need for better integration and some have 
acted to strengthen their role. Having gained personally and 
professionally as network members, we determined to extend 
this constructive debate more generally to the higher eduqation 
community. 



A year ago many of us 
could not have even 
spoken to each other for we 
had no shared goals or 
language. 



Extending a Constructive Debate 



Educational leaders who have advocated integrating liberal 
and professional study 2526 - 27 ' 28 - 29 have stopped short of specify- 
ing how such programs might be conceived or who should 
encourage their birth. In adding our voices to the chorus we are 
obliged to suggest new verses rather than echo old refrains. In 
this proposal, we give life to the idea by suggesting ways to 
foster improved integration of undergraduate professional and 
liberal study. 

We want to extend our constructive debate, thus reversing the 
unfortunate drift toward educational separatism. Constructive 
debate requires a serious and deliberate search for shared 
goals and values on which to base initial discussions. Estab- 
lishing the direction of debate and keeping it on course presents 
challenges to all concerned parties. 

We believe that necessary steps include providing academic 
leadership, promoting faculty responsibility, and involving 
appropriate external agencies. To encourage this dialogue in 
four-year colleges and universities offering undergraduate 
professional programs, we offer challenges to three influential 
groups: (1) academic leaders, including administrators and 
other campus leaders; (2) faculty members; and (3) external 
policy makers, including members of accrediting agencies, 
professional and disciplinary associations, employers, and 
public agencies. 

Challenges to Academic LeadeiS 



"What we u'gp^fiy need 
today is a constructive 
debate aoout me meaning 
of thu unctvf graduate 
egt aid j A»..ngr.ess 
to rr>akf tf-,5 pa*t of the 

more vital and enriching. ~ 
(College: The 
Undergraduate Experience 
A»T t etiud. 1 387. p. 7). 



In many colleges and universities, a lamentable chasm sepa- 
rates the liberal arts college and professional departments. 
Competition for resources is keen, autonomy is jealously 
guarded, and cross-disciplinary discourse is fraught with diffi- 
culty. Administrators have failed to insist that all faculty discuss 
common educational goals for all students. We urge college 
leaders to initiate discussions that bridge the widening gulf 
between liberal and professional educators. 



about their objectives ' 
^involvement m Learning, 
1984. p. 39) 
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The dean of arts ana 
sciences addressed the 
faculty of the professional 
school, telling them of 
progress and urging 
collaboration. 



Having a prominent dean 
bring this issue to 
colleagues in the Council of 
Deans was c jcialto 
getting the discussion 
started. 



Specific approaches to positive collaboration depend upon 
campus history and culture, but our experience shows that 
success often depends upon administrative effort to mobilize a 
critical mass of faculty and provide visible commitment to 
integration. Administrative effort must be reinforced by faculty 
leaders who insist that educators with dissimilar orientations 
can learn to work together productively. Because academic 
leadership in colleges is decentralized and complex, we 
address our challenges to a broad array of administrators and 
other campus leaders. 

1. College administrators and campus leaders should 
promptly initiate intensive discussions about educational 
outcomes jointly sought by educators in liberal and pro- 
fessional fields. Furthermore, recognizing that rap- 
prochement between separate cultures requires time, 
they should actively encourage patience with the con- 
frontation that often characterizes initial discussions. 



We found many "mythical" 
barriers— such as regents 
policies and accreditation 
requirements that people 
only thought existed. 
These myths served to 
keep the programs 
separated. 



For large colleges, attempting to establish an encompas- 
sing "community of interest" designed to establish conti- 
nuity and integration in the curriculum throughout the 
entire campus may not be realistic. Based on our expe- 
rience, however, it is realistic to build small discussion 
groups (perhaps one professional field and one or two 
liberal arts departments) that serve as nuclei for expanding 
the dialogue. It is important that faculty me r :bers in both 
liberai arts and one or more professional fields be involved 
and that news of fruitful discussions be widely circulated. 

2. As a supportive strategy, administrators might solicit 
faculty views of campus practices that facilitate integration 
and of systematic barriers that prevent it. This will enable 
leaders to reinforce eany discussions with visible attempts 
to enhance facilitators and remove barriers. Our self-study 
guide, the PLUSS, contains a list of such practices that can 
be adapted for local use. 
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Administrators should reexamine campus policies to be 
sure they will reward faculty efforts to integrate liberal and 
professional learning and teaching. Many faculty mem- 
bers seem discouraged by lack of incentives for inter- 
disciplinary teaching or publishing. Visibie rewards for 
innovative work must be established and endorsed by both 
faculty peers and administration. 

Administrators and faculty committees may wish to rede- 
fine or reemphasize purposes of sabbatical leaves to 
assure faculty members that scholarly development in 
related fields is of equal value to intense study or research 
in one's own field. 



If we participate in 
collaborative courses, we 
wiii lose credit hours from 
our workloads. 



A capstone course 
synthesizing knowledge 
and insights from multiple 
disciplines is difficult to 
plan. 



5. As informal communication channels are opened, campus 
leaders should promptly create formal structures that 
reinforce relations between liberal and professional 
faculties. Every dean should cement firm connections 
among interested faculty members of diverse persua- 
sions. Examples include prestigious joint teaching 
appointments across disciplines, related pairs or clusters 
of courses students take simultaneously, team teaching 
efforts, seminars that place professional work in context, 
incentive funds for integrative activities or explorations, 
and opportunities for interdisciplinary research, field 
experience, or project groups. 

6. Campus leaders (including students) can initiate and 
support informal learning activities that bring together 
professional program and liberal arts faculty and students. 
For example, the importance of examining varied per- 
spectives can be emphasized through brown-bag discus- 
sions, activities with student associations, and luncheons 
where prominent speakers address issues of common 
interest to professional and liberal study. At first, such 
efforts should be of sufficiently small scale to encourage 
dialogue. They may begin with two professional fields 
already sharing some identified interests and a related 



Weekly brown-bag 
meetings included faculty 
members and chairpersons 
from nursing, home 
economics, architecture, 
engineering, and education. 
Each week we discussed 
one of the outcomes to 
break the Ice. 



Informal groups foster 
collaboration; more formal 
approaches (committees, 
motions, etc.) foster 
confrontation. 



With some adaptation, we 
think we can put the 

outcomes into the college 
bulletin as part of the 
mission. 



liberal arts department, such as nursing, social work, and 
psychology. 



We plan a pilot project with 
a small group of students 
who would take a selected 
group of existing liberal 
arts courses. This Is a 
smaller and more feasible 
step than developing the 
total set of integrated 
courses Immediately. We'll 
do comparative evaluations 
with a control group. 



I think our president may 
accept my proposal to 
establish a task force on 
liberal and professional 
education. He is looking 
for ways to follow up this 
project 



prf - V<~ -j' i «< 



practice is d-recVy 'elated 
to the capacity of that 
poncy or practice to 
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7. Administrators should commission internal studies of 
undergraduate education that encompass all academic 
programs. Among these should be studies specifically 
aimed at understanding and documenting parallel curri- 
cular patterns and common student outcomes in diverse 
fields of undergraduate professional study and the liberal 
arts. The studies should begin neutrally, assuming no 
prestige hierarchy among various undergraduate pro- 
grams. 

8. Campus governing bodies should ensure that mission 
statements for undergraduate education emphasize the 
importance of integration and encompass both liberal and 
professional study. Similarly, college public relations 
materials should document and make visible integrative 
efforts, giving attention, where needed, to expectations for 
incoming transfer students who may have lacked inte- 
grative opportunities in their former colleges. 

Challenges to Faculty Members 

The issues underlying our challenges to faculty members fall 
into three categories: improving faculty communication, 
increasing curricular coherence, and involving students in 
learning. In our experience, the first of these challenges, 
improving faculty communication, is prerequisite to the others. 
When liberal education and professional program faculty 
members discuss common educational outcomes, dialogue 
about educational coherence and involvement often follow 
naturally. In each of these areas, faculty have the primary 
responsibility and are in the best position to implement change. 
We note, however, that each challenge we issue to faculty has 
a complementary student responsibility to strive for an inte- 
grated education. Student concern often follows from visible 
faculty concern. 
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1 . For each field, professional and liberal arts educators need 
to jointly define an "educated professional." The effort will 
challenge both groups to reexamine educational philoso- 
phies, objectives, and teaching strategies. We suggest 
that faculty in professional fields initiate the discussion, 
seeking out a small potentially receptive group of liberal 
arts colleagues and focusing on one or two particularly 
essential outcomes. Because the "Potential Liberal Out- 
comes of Professional Study" (Table 2) are sufficiently 
broad to be useful in all professional programs, we suggest 
discussion, extension, refinement, or revision of this list as 
a possible starting point. On some campuses, a parallel 
model may already exist for discussing communication 
competence through a "writing across the curriculum" 
movement. 



Pert ps we sh juld call the 
list of outcomes "a bill of 
rights for students"— the 
right to have liberal 
education. 



2. After conversation is underway, faculty can increase 
interdisciplinary understanding by sharing specific class- 
room activities or field experiences that they use to 
achieve integrative outcomes. At a retreat or in a day-long 
conference setting, we suggest trying a process we called 
"microparticipation." These half-hour "learning sessions," 
drawn from diverse fields, require little preparation and are 
well received. Liberal arts educators also might accom- 
pany professional program faculty into the field or clinic, 
noting opportunities that suggest joint efforts. Weekly 
meetings can focus on specific links between two subjects, 
such as a bridge two of our members built between ethics 
and pharmacy practice. Classroom visitations are 
probably not a good vehicle for exchange of ideas until 
rapport is firmly established. 

3. Curricular proposals to integrate liberal and professional 
study should include change strategies that go beyond 
addition or modification of course credits or academic time 
frames. Faculty members must work actively to avoid 
preoccupation with tht, natural concern that integration 
may reduce individual and program identity, autonomy, or 



In the simulated labs and 
experienttel components of 
pharmacy, we can bring all 
the outcomes together, but 

we need more social and 
behavioral background. 



We could identify courses 
where integration was 
undoubtedly occurring but 
didn't know specifics, so 
we interviewed faculty 
teaching these courses. It 
was surprising How much 
we had to build on. 
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One extraneous motivator 
toward breadth is that our 
B.A. graduates will be 
eligible for Phi Beta Kappa; 
the B.S. graduates are not. 



The cross-disciplinary 
paired courses were 
developed by summer 
teaching grants. Most pair 
an arts and science course 
with a professional course. 
All students must take one 
set of paired courses. 



I had to read from 
unfamiliar journals, detach 
myself from my 
professional field, and 
develop a different 
perspective. 



4. 



resources. In the PLUSS, the Integration/Collaboration 
Matrix provides one way to organize discussion about the 
appropriate extent and type of integration in a given 
setting. 

Parallel to our challenge to administrators, faculty groups 
should tell campus leaders of barriers to integration that 
must be removed and facilitators that should be strength- 
ened. One obvious barrier may be physical and organi- 
zational arrangements on the campus that inhibit cross- 
discipline communications; other barriers will operate 
more subtly. For example, on some network campuses 
departmental allegiances were believed to be so strong 
that faculty characterized the general education require- 
ments as a set of "distributional bargains." 

As discussions of integration progress and faculty 
members begin to accept responsibilities outside a par- 
ticular discipline or program, they may desire to gain 
additional interdisciplinary perspectives. Some profes- 
sional program faculty could pursue additional liberal arts 
study informally and some liberal arts faculty might seek 
more exposure to professional knowledge and practice. 
These desired actions indicate progress and can be 
satisfied by faculty development models that arise spon- 
taneously from discussions of integration. These models 
include (a) partnerships of two faculty members */*h 
complementary interests, (b) partnerships of faculty 
members teaching interrelated courses, 30 (c) group 
seminars focusing on problems of mutual importance, and 
(d) group discussion of books, films, or other trigger 
devices that support the sharing of knowledge and per- 
spectives. One interesting model, based on extended 
discussions involving many professional faculty, was 
developed at Syracuse University; 31 another model, 
focusing on great books discussions, has been used at 
Siena Heights College. 32 Collaboration among colleges 
may be useful, too; members of three Network institutions 
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located inthesame urban region met occasionally to share 
their efforts and obtain collegial reinforcement. 



6. Efforts to develop new cross-disciplinary channels and 
topics for faculty communication are time consuming. 
Unless the reward structure has been adjusted, the first 
adventurers might be senior, tenured faculty who have 
already achieved considerable respect in their fields. 
Alternatively, sizeable groups of committed faculty 
memb ers can make a strong case for adjusting incentives. 

7. Recent national reports illustrate that it is easier to define 
what curricular coherence is nofthan what it should be. To 
illustrate, one report characterizes a quality college 
program as one that has "structure," "discipline," and 
"complexity," but is not a "hodgepodge" of courses. 33 
Unquestionably, coherence involves issues of structure, 
complexity, breadth, prescriptiveness, focus, and, most 
essentially, interrelatedness. The faculty in any institution 
has a responsibility to go beyond this rhetoric and define 
coherence for its students. 



I think professional schools 
that are trying to increase 
their status are inclined to 
separate themselves and 
develop their own 
technology. When you've 
"arrived," you realize you 
now need the integration. 



Our pharmacy students are 
fearful of examining issues 
where there are no clear cut 
answers. This Is a key 
reason to broaden. 



Defining curricular coherence may be easier if liberal arts 
and professional field faculty work together within a 
problem-solving context. One strategy is to start with 
problems new professional graduates encounter in prac- 
tice and assess the broad understandings needed to make 
effective judgments. Building on such situations, faculty 
can construct a meaningful and coherent program for 
professional students. For liberal arts students a parallel 
strategy would consider how various professions, such as 
law, engineering, and business affect all our lives. Liberal 
arts faculty members involved in such discussions with 
professions' program colleagues can use their experience 
in "problem-solving across the professions" to improve 
advising of students seeking career direction. 

8. In undergraduate professional programs, building a 
coherent curriculum requires conscious selection and 
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You must try to convey to 
students that it matters 
which electives they take. 
As a result of our work, 
students have begun to 
recognize that the 
professional faculty 
members value liberal 
education. Good education 
is Improved when 
professors are asked to 
Identify for students these 
specific outcomes. 



We see a new concept for 
us — professional education 
as an inverted triangle 
beginning with a narrow 
focus but ideally becoming 
broader and more 
encompassing as the 
students need to apply 
professional knowledge. 



Just as the business 
students should have 
liberal arts, the liberal arts 
students need some 
knowledge of business In 
their lives. 



integration of appropriate liberal arts concepts. Faculty 
should articulate their expectations of competent gradu- 
ates. For example, if graduates are expected to under- 
stand the sociological or economic context for profes- 
sional practice or the history of the profession, these 
requirements should not appear merely as added bur- 
dens. It is essential to clarify for stJdents the crucial 
relation of this knowledge to practice. 

9. Advising procedures for professional students should be 
strengthened so that all faculty members are clear about 
which liberal arts courses have been selected, collabora- 
tively planned, clustered, or merged with professional 
study to promote essential student development in each 
professional field. Advisors should give careful consider- 
ation to the timing of these courses in the professional 
program. We feel strongly that the common advice "Take 
your liberal arts courses and get them over with during the 
first two years" is unwise and incompatible with an 
emphasis on integration. Similarly, liberal arts advisors 
should point out to their students the value of courses that 
help them appreciate the place of the professions in 
society. Too often, such courses have been relegated to 
interim term or "minicourse" status. 

10. Faculty members should encourage students to assume 
responsibility for extending their education beyond the 
formal classroom setting. To help students accept 
responsibility, colleges must improve and extend early 
careerguidance programs, stressing appropriate life/work 
relationships rather than mere job seeking. Students will 
pursue narrow technical programs of study and leisure 
time activities if society and their teachers seem to reward 
narrowness; they will seek breadth if their teachers seem 
to regard breadth. 



11. Having established clear expectations, faculty should 
provide comprehensive feedback to students about their 
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development as educated professionals, including both 
the selected liberal education outcomes and specific pro- 
fessional knowledge and skills. This process is enhanced 
by the direct involvement of liberal arts educators in 
providing feedback to professional students. For exam- 
ple, some architecture programs invite English and 
speech faculty members to collaborate in coaching and 
judging students as they present design projects to pro- 
spective clients. As a result, liberal arts faculty members 
gain new perspectives on performance-based assess- 
ment. 



An example of a good 
"problem" for several 
disciplines such as social 
work, education, pharmacy, 
and nursing, Is the Issue of 
high-risk pregnancy. 



12. Faculty can help students find roie models among pro- 
fessionals who demonstrate through practice the value of 
educational breadth. These individuals can speak 
authoritatively and meaningfully with students about the 
importance of integrating liberal and professional study. 

1 3. Both research and experience tell us that students who are 
active rather than passive learners readily learn and use 
the concepts and skills taught. Furthermore, students 
learn best when they are strongly motivated, and today's 
college students typically have keen interest in career 
preparation. For programs that integrate liberal arts con- 
tent and perspective with specialized professional edu- 
cation, a wide range of options is available to keep learners 
active and involved. Examples include writing activities; 
debates; clinical, studio or community projects requiring 
synthesized knowledge to solve complex problems; case 
studies; interdisciplinary lectures; simulations; and cap- 
stone courses. These experiences build on professional 
esprit de corps to make the liberal learning relevant. Our 
network members experienced the architect's design 
problems, the journalist's ethical dilemmas, and the health 
professional's clinical assessment techniques as types of 
active learning that could be used to reinforce many liberal 
education objectives. 



A natural relationship Is the 
merger of world 
civilizations with the history 
of architecture. What 
educated tourist is not in 
need of some background 
in architecture? 
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1 4. Integrated professional and liberal study is a natural arena 
for expanding professional students 1 public service activi- 
ties following notions currently under discussion on many 
campuses. 34 Reciprocally, public service activities for 
liberal arts students can provide exposure to the profes- 
sions. 



Adaptability is reading the 
contours of the present and 
envisioning their 
importance for the future. 



15. Self-direction and internal motivation are essential in pro- 
fessional life. Therefore, faculty should help students 
develop their ability to direct their own learning and to 
assess their own academic and skill development. 
Working together as a team, the professional and liberal 
arts fields have much to contribute to the broader appli- 
cation of performance-based competence assessment 
and self-directed activities. 



Challenges to External Policy Makers 



"Liberal education can be 
thofougttty uselut when its 
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the student $ program. 
The danger of futility hes m 
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Policy makers, employers, and the public are interested in 
helping colleges set high educational standards. Often 
responding primarily to media interpretations, they have not yet 
been exposed to the potential benefits of integrating liberal and 
professional study. Educators must articulate this idea more 
clearly and seek the productive involvement of external groups. 

The specific groups to whom we offer challenges include 
employers, state and federal policy makers, accrediting agen- 
cies, licensing agencies, and scholarly and professional 
associations. Many challenges will necessarily concern more 
than one of these groups. 

1. Educators should unite with business and professional 
leaders to identify qualities sought among graduates and 
ways in which these qualities may be fostered. Based on 
their own experiences, executives of major private and 
public corporations, political figures, and others have 
stressed the need for appropriately educated profes- 
sionals. They have urged colleges to strengthen expen- 
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ences that promote general capabilities traditionally 
associated with a libera! arts education. Since these 
individuals also employ graduates who have completed 
specialized programs, it is essential to ensure their addi- 
tional involvement in curricular revisions. New ways must 
be found to jointly establish standards of educational 
excellence that move such discussions beyond rhetoric 
and exhortation. Focusec discussions will help educators 
translate broad ideas into specific educational activities 
that can improve subsequent performance of graduates 
as professionals and citizens. Involvement in setting 
standards encourages commitment of employers to he!p 
in validation of criteria through evaluation of graduates. 

Employers and colleges should jointly develop guidelines 
for both employers and graduate/professional schools 
who recruit on college campuses. The guidelines should 
avoid endorsing recruiters who, by their inquiries, sug- 
gestions, or offers of positions, reinforce for students the 
image of intense, narrow specialization as the sine qua 
non of professional success. 



Accrediting agencies frequently have been accused of 
fostering narrow educational programs through restrictive 
standards. To counter these accusations effectively and 
to regain lost credibility, accreditors should make more 
public their established requirements of integrated liberal 
and professional study and more visible their recent 
initiatives. Accreditors should also work with educators 
and public agencies to discourage false implications that 
they support unnecessarily narrow approaches. Faculty 
members comprise a substantial constituent group within 
most accrediting agencies and should take an active part 
in this self-regulating effort. 



Our accreditation self-stuu'y 
provided the perfect 
opportunity to use the 
PLUSS and to initiate moid 
discussion of liberal 
learning outcomes. The 
PLUSS is a l-ngthy 
complex instrument. But 
we were able to adapt 
sections to our local 
situation. 



The accrediting process should encourage, identify, and 
reward the successful integration of liberal and profes- 
sional study. Specialized and regional accreditors might 
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Some integrated courses 
could be developed for 
television and thus serve as 
models. 



cooperate in developing a pool of peer reviewers who 
would bring to program review a specific expertise in 
integrated study. Accreditors could also publish a list of 
documented exemplary integrative programs. 

5. Accreditors will need to deal candidly with the problem of 
community college transfers from institutions that allow 
early specialization without concurrent attention to the 
liberal aspects of professional development. 

6 Professional and disciplinary associations should facili- 
tate integration by sponsoring serious discussions focus- 
ing on opportunities for integration and by offering ave- 
nues for dissemination to those interested in sharing 
educational activities and outcomes of integrated pro- 
grams. The Association of American Colleges is currently 
engaged in such discussions to help introduce a stronger 
contextual component into engineering curricula. Simi- 
larly, the teaching divisions of such groups as the Ameri- 
can Historical Association and the American Sociological 
Association could encourage member symposia to report 
educational endeavors that help professional students 
understand the context for practice. 

7. Educational and philanthropic foundations should support 
more intensive searches for examples of educational 
excellence based on integration, sponsor research that 
examines their impact, and promote dissemination of their 
important characteristics. 



Studies of Integration need, 
at least In pail, to be 
ethnographic so we can 
learn how the Integration 
occurs for the student; who 
encourages It, what 
reinforces It? 
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All groups should cooperate in ensuring that various 
attitudes, values, qualities, and skills assumed to contri- 
bute to competent professional practice actually achieve 
that end. Research examining ways that graduates use 
skills in their professional work can reduce the depen- 
dence of curricular decisions on anecdotes and assure 
use of appropriate measures for student assessment. 
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Validation measures should be grounded in professional 
practice, societal needs, and learning theory. Since 
practice is continuously in flux, periodic reexamination 
must involve employers, professional associations, and 
licensing agencies. In addition to traditional quantitative 
methods of validation the use of qualitative techniques 
should be expanded. For example, working together with 
liberal arts colleagues, educators in professional fields can 
draw from their previous experiences (clinical observa- 
tions, practica, or attitudinal measures) to devise indica- 
tors of '"the liberally educated professional." Alternatively, 
assessment of student learning could be grouped into 
intuitively meaningful categories such as knowledge about 
what to do, when to do it, and why do it. Accreditors can 
point to exemplary programs that have conducted valida- 
tion studies suitable for replication. 

9. Professional associations, employers, and licensing 
agencies should cooperate with educators to help identify 
those competences that should (and can) be acquired 
before professional employment and those that are best 
developed or expanded after entry into the profession. 

10. A variety of task forces, curriculum committees, and 
project groups from national associations and accrediting 
groups must take a more assertive role in defining college- 
level outcomes students should achieve and in developing 
measures of integrated liberal and professional study. 
Unless these groups take the initiative, state and federal 
policymakers who are sponsoring assessment plans may 
encourage the creation of minimal performance standards 
rather than high standards of broad competence tc which 
professional graduates should aspire. The approach 
external policy makers take and the relationships tney 
develop with educators can either facilitate or retard efforts 
toward integration. 

At the local level, employers should work with faculty 
members to develop definitions and methods to measure 



Try building case studies 
around the "crisis o! the 
week" in any field. 
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achievement of the liberal outcome^ of professional edu- 
cation as well as their impact on personal and professional 
success. Faculty who are adept at testing and measuring 
skill performance might extend their assessments to 
encompass liberal type outcomes. Nursing provides a 
useful example where students' interpersonal skills when 
performing a procedure are assessed as equally important 
to the technical skill used. Similarly, liberal arts faculty 
have skills in appraising broad outcomes, such as critical 
thinking and use of perspective in problem-solving, to 
share with their colleagues in professional fields. 

1. National testing agencies have specific experience in 
constructing occupational and professional tests. Cur- 
rently, they are developing new measures of general 
ed' cation that juxtapose concepts from traditional disci- 
plines against important basic skills. 35 These agencies 
should be encouraged to work with interested faculty 
members in developing similar tests that encompass both 
liberal and professional knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 



A New Spirit of Learning: 
A New Sense of Community 



The current era of curriculum reform will prompt multifaceted 
change in American education. Whether the changes will be 
sufficiently broad and enduring remains to be saen. During this 
period of curricular ferment and reform, many have looked 
backward to the "good old days" rather than forward to needs of 
our rapidly changing society. Such nostalgia may have en- 
couraged premature adoption of curricular reforms that are no 
longer appropriate or effective. 

As college costs rise, few students can affora to lengthen the 
.college years in order to pursue liberal and career education 
sequentially. More importantly, separate pursuit of these edu- 
cational domains is less effective than building on student 
interests, which also promote active involvement in learning. 
As one university president has said, "We need not a new 
curriculum, but a new spirit of learning— some simple, meaning- 
ful, achievable educational goal our new educational paradigm 
must be achieved through— not instead of or in defiance of— 
students' career goals." 36 

In response to recent criticisms of eroding educational breadth, 
liberal arts faculty members have understandably responded 
with efforts to extend, strengthen, broaden, and interrelate 
liberal arts subjects as a way to restore "educational balance." 
Perhaps because their enrollments are more secure, profes- 
sional program faculty have been less motivated to respond 
than disciplinary faculty. Surely, there has been iittle indication 
that the two groups have heard the calls for integration or that 
they have reac'^d out to one another. 

In recent critiques, some have also called for a return to a "sense 
of community" in our colleges. This suggestion can incorporate 
the need to bridge the gulf that currently separates liberal arid 
professional study. We believe the idea of reestablishing a 
sense of community is viable if grounded purposefully in values 
shared by most feculty and students. The potential liberal 
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to be provided through a 
professional education, 
not instead of it " (. . Or 
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outcomes of professional education can be used to strengthen 
the ties that bind liberal and professional study because they 
give meaning and stability to the education of the student while 
accommodating the rich diversity of the university. 

In the Professional Preparation Network, liberal and profes- 
sional educators have reached out to each other. Our goal has 
been to examine varied educational objectives, strategies, and 
interdisciplinary arrangements that equip professional students 
to solve the complex problems of our times and assist liberal 
arts students to appreciate the societal contributions made by 
the professions. Such arrangements require that faculty depart 
from comfortable and familiar patterns, breaking new ground as 
they reconsider educational purpose and organization. Having 
experienced this dialogue, we are unlikely to be satisfied by a 
return to the "good old days'' of separatism. The tasks of 
developing a new spirit of learning and of building a new sense 
of com munity arc so crucial that they must involve all faculty and 
students. 
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A. National Advisory Panel 



Stephen M. Aigner, 12 Associate Professor and Director, 
Undergraduate Social Work Program, Iowa State University 

Thomas Bausch, 1 Dean, College of Business Administration, 
Marquette University 

Mary Sue Infante, Dean and Professor, School of Nursing, 
Boston College 

Robert Metcalf, Professor and Dean Emeritus, College of 
Architecture and Urban Planning, University of Michigan 

Richard Millard, 2 Past President, Council on Postsecondary 
Accreditation 

L Jackson Newell, 2 Professor and Dean, Liberal Education, 
University of Utah 

Dwight Sangrey, Dean and Professor, School of 
Engineering, Rensselaer PGiytechnic Institute 

Ray Schaub, Interim Director, World College, Eastern 
Michigan University 

Stanley Soffin, 1 - 2 Professor and Chairperson, School of Jour- 
nalism, Michigan State University 

Linda Strand, Assistant Professor of Pharmacy Practice and 
Director of Graduate Programs in Pharmacy Administration, 
University of Utah 

Richard Wisniewski, Dean and Professor, College of Educa- 
tion, The University of Tennessee 

1 Also named as an official representative by a professional accrediting 
agency. 

2 Member of the Task Force that helped draft this report. 
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B. Metwork Members and Guests 



Network Members 3 

Robert Armour, 2 Professor of English, Virginia 
Commonwealth University 

Catherine White Berheide, Associate Professor and 
Chairperson, Department of Sociology, Anthropology, and 
Social Work, Skidmore College 

James H. Bissland, Associate Professor and Chairman, 
Department of Journalism, Bowling Green otate University 

Elmer E. Botsai, Dean and Professor, School of Architecture, 
University of Hawaii at Man.oa 

Ronald R. Cavanagh, Associate Professor of Religion and 
Vice President for Undergraduate Studies, Syracuse 
University 

Robert K. Chalmers, 1 Bucke Professor of Pharmacy Practice 
and Department Head, School of Pharmacy and Pharmacol 
Sciences, Purdue University 

Taylor R. Durham, Assistant Professor of Organization and 
Management, Department of Business, Skidmore College 

Barbara S. Fuhrmann, 2 Professor, Department of 
Educational Services, Virginia Commonwealth University 

Gerald M. Gross, Associate Dean, Professor, and Director of 
Undergraduate Programs, School of Social Work, Syracuse 
University 

Suzanne L Hawes, Professor, School of Health Professions 
and Nursing, William Paterson College of New Jersey 

Sybillyn Jennings, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Russell Sage College 
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Thomas Kaska, Professor of English, Wilkes College 

Thomas D. Klein, Professor, Department of English, Bowling 
Green State University 

Edmund B. Lambeth, Professor and Associate Dean for 
Graduate Studies, Research and Faculty Development, 
School of Journalism, University of Missouri 

Richard G. Law, Associate Dean and Associate Professor, 
College of Sciences and Arts, Washington State University 

Reece J. McGee, Professor and Master Teacher, 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Purdue 
University 

George A. Mostoller, Associate Professor and Director of 
Engineering Technology, University of Pittsburgh at 
Johnstown 

Roy Moore, Professor, School of Journalism, University of 
Kentucky 

Umid R. Nejib, 2 Professor and Dean, School of Engineering 
and Physical Sciences, Wilkes College 

Mary Lou Peck, Assistant Piofessor of Nursing, Russell 
Sage College 

Sister Eileen Rice, O. P. Program Director, Teacher 
Education, Sienna Heights College 

J. William Rudd, Professor and Director, School of 
Architecture, Washington State University 

Larry Schuetz, 2 Associate Professor of English, College of 
Education, University of Wisconsin-Whitewater 
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Richard K. Seymour, Dean and Professor, College of 
Languages, Linguistics, and Literature, University of Hawaii 
at Manoa 

Paul M. Strzempka, Associate Academic Dean and Assistant 
Professor of Classics, University of Pittsburgh at Johnstown 

Louis J. Swift, Professor of Classical Languages and 
Literatures, Dimeter, University Studies Program, University 
of Kentucky 

Jon Torgerson, 2 Associate Professor and Chairperson, 
Department of Philosophy and Religion, Drake University 

James Winship, Assistant Professor of Social Welfare and 
Director, Teaching Enhancement Center, University of 
Wisconsin-Whitewater 

J. Mark Winston, Ellis and Nelle Levitt Associate Professor of 
Pharmacology, College of Pharmacy and Health Sciences, 
Drake University 

Lois Wolf, Associate Professor of Political Science, William 
Paterson College of New Jersey 
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Guests 



Donald Anderson, 1 Professor of Engineering, Michigan State 
University, Representing Accrediting Board for Engineering 
and Technology 

Donna Gollnik, 1 Deputy Executive Director, National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education 

Peter Marsh, Professor of History and Director of the Melion 
Foundation Project on Integrating Liberal and Professional 
Study, Syracuse University 

John Maudlin-Jeronimo, 1 Executive Director, National 
Architectural Accrediting Board 

John Pau! Ryan, Staff Director, American Bar Association, 
Commission on College and University Nonprofessional 
Legal Studies 



' Also named as an official representative by a professional accrediting 
agency. 

i Member of the Task Force that helped draft this leport. 

' Network members listed participated in two or more of the meetings. 
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C. Staff 



Joan S. Stark, Professor of Higher Education, The University 
of Michigan 

Malcolm A. Lowther, Professor of Education, The University 
of Michigan 

Bonnie M. K. Hagerty, Research Associate and Doctoral 
Candidate in Higher Education and Nursing, and Lecturer in 
Nursing, The University of Michigan 

Richard Bentley, Research Assistant and Doctoral 
Candidate, The University of Michigan 

Ray Brown, Research Assistant and Doctoral Student, The 
University of Michigan 

C. Lynne Haven, Research Assistant and Doctoral Student, 
The University of Michigan 

Philip Jones, Research Assistant and Doctoral Candidate, 
The University of Michigan 

Pamela Lokken, Research Assistant and Graduate Student, 
The University of Michigan 

Gretchen Martens, Research Assistant and Doctoral 
Student, The University of Michigan 
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D. Description of PLUSS 



The Professional/Liberal Undergraduate Self-Study (PLUSS) 
helps to stimulate initial discussion within undergraduate pro- 
fessional programs planning to integrate libera! education goals 
in students 1 experiences. PLUSS also provides a framework 
within which professional program and liberal arts faculty may 
identify and mutually resolve various issues related to such 
integation in an organized and collegial manner. 

Typically, a decision to use PLUSS as a stimulus to discussion 
will be made by a particular undergraduate professional pro- 
gram (e. g., nursing, business, architecture). This program will 
then invite other faculty members concerned with liberal edu- 
cation to join their discussions. PLUSS helps identify common 
views, differing views, and other starting points for dialogues. !f 
students' and recent graduates' views are also included, an 
even wider perspective is gained. 

PLUSS is based on two lists of broad student outcomes: 

Traditional Professional Outcomes frequently 
Competence considered primary goals of 



The two sets of outcomes can be viewed as overlapping realms 
(see figure). The liberal/professional outcomes express com- 
mon goals for students endorsed by both professional and 
liberal educators. Because colleges and professional pro- 
grams may find that some desired outcomes are not covered in 
these lists, PLUSS provides space to add other locally impor- 
tant outcomes. 



professional preparation in 
college. 



Liberal/Professional 
Education Outcomes 



goals of liberal education but 
phrased in terms especially 
relevant to graduates who 
prepare for professional posi- 
tions. 



Outcomes encompassing 
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The particular sei of liberal/professional outcomes included in 
PLUSS was originally derived from literature in professional 
fields. Subaequently, the set was expanded, refined, and field- 
tested during 1986 by pairs of piofessional and liberal arts 
faculty from several colieges and universities. 

PLUSS has separate versions for (1) professional program 
faculty, (2) liberal arts program faculty, (3) professional program 
students, and (4) recent graduates of professional programs. 
Although parts of each version are printed in survey form, the 
survey responses are intended to be collected informally to 
stimulate discussion within and among campus groups. The 
available sections of each version are given in the table below. 
Within each version, the sections may be used ir any combi- 
nation. 

AUDIENCES CF PLUSS 

Professional Liberal Professional Professional 
Program Education Program Program 
Section of PLUSS Faculty Faculty Students Recent 

Graduates 

I. Survey of important Liberal/ 

Professional Outcomes • • • • 

II. Identifying Existing 
Educational Activity.. 

that Achieve Outcomes . 

III. Adequacy of Program 

Discussions • • 

IV. Collaboration/Integration 

Matrix and Discussion Guide • • 

V. Indicators of Professional/ 

Liberal Integration • • 

VI. Facilitators and Barriers 

Discussion Guide • • 
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E. Case Studies 



The Professional Preparation Network desires to share its work 
more fully than is possible in this brief report. Consequently, we 
plan to make available a booklet that describes our efforts in 
more detail. This descriptive publication, which we hope will be 
useful to other colleges and universities, will include two parts. 
Part i will describe our activities, dilemmas, and group dynamics 
as a network of strangers sharing diverse perspectives about 
liberal and professional study. Part II will describe how efforts 
toward integration proceeded— sometimes successfully, 
sometimes not— at several colleges where network members 
attempted to engage their colleagues in their discussions. We 
anticipate that this booklet will be available in fall 1988. 



F. Related information 



The Professional Preparation Project Staff maintains a list of 
related projects that are underway and a bibliography of 
materials to share with interested persons. So that we may 
maintain their currency, the lists are available upon request. 



Notes 



1 Association of American Colleges, Report of the Projector! 
Redefining the Meaning and Purpose of Baccalaureate 
Degrees: Integrity in the College Curriculum (Washington, 
D. C: The Association, February 1985). 

2 E. L Boyer, College: The Undergraduate Experience in 
America (New York: Harper and Row, 1987). 

3 D. Bok, Higher Learning., (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1986). 

4 National Institute of Education, Involvement in Learning: 
Realizing the Potential of American Higher Education 
(Washington, DC: Study Group on the Conditions of 
Excellence in American Higher Education, October 1984), p. 
10. 

5 American Associsition of State Colleges and Universities, To 
Secure the Blessings of Liberty: Report of the National 
Commission on the Role and Future of State Colleges and 
Universities (Washington, DC: The Association, 1986), p. 22. 

6 National Institute of Education, op. cit. 

7 Association of American Colleges, op. cit. 

8 Education Commission of the States, Transforming the State 
Role in Undergraduate Education (Denver: July 1986). 

9 Ibid, p. 12. 

10 Whereas the idea of a vocation or calling once had positive 
connotations, use of the form "vocationalism," frequently 
modified by the adjective "narrow," now conveys a negative 
value. 

11 Association of American Colleges, A New Vitality in General 
Education (Washington, D. C: The Association, January 
1988). 
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12 Boyer, op. cit. 



13 A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays, 
(New York: MacMillan, 1929). 

14 The President's Commission on Higher Education, Higher 
Education for American Democracy (Vol I, "Establishing the 
Goals") (Washington, D. C: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947). 

15 Boyer, op. cit. 

16 Boyer, op. cit., p. 101. 

17 National Institute of Education, op. cit., p. 41. 

18 Association of American Colleges, Integrity, op. cit., pp. 30- 
31. 

19 Although it was not possible to involve all professional fields 
in The Professional Preparation Network, our membership is 
reasonably representative of undergraduate professional 
programs lasting four to six years. We do not specifically 
address professions such as law, medicine, theology, and 
dentistry where undergraduate study and professional study 
usually occur in separate time frames. We do not expect that 
our recommendations will be directly useful to liberal arts 
colleges who have made clear decisions to exclude career 
programs. 

20 J. S. Stark, M. A. Lowther, B. M. K. Hagerty, & C. Orczyk, "A 
conceptual framework for the study of preservice 
professional programs in colleges and universities," Journal 
of Higher Education , 1986, 57(3): 231-258. 

21 Association of American Colleges. Integrity, op. cit. 

22 Boyer, op. cit. 
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23 J. S. Stark, M. A. Lowther, & B. M. K. Hagerty, "Faculty 
perceptions of professional preparation environments: 
Testing a conceptual framework," Journal of Higher 
Education , 1 987, 55(5): 530-561 . 

24 J. S. Stark, B. M. K. Hagerty, M. A. Lowther, & P. Lokken, 
Professional Liberal Undergraduate Self Study (PLUSS) 
(Center for the Study of Higher and Postsecondary 
Education, Ann Arbor, Ml, 1987). 

25 A. N. Whitehead, op. cit. 

26 The President's Commission on Higher Education, Higher 
Education for American Democracy {Vol I, "Establishing the 
Goals") (Washington, D. C: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947). 

27 F. H.T. Rhodes, "Reforming higher education will take more 
than just tinkering with the curriculum," The Chronicle of 
Higher Education (May 22, 1985). 

28 M. H. Curtis, "Confronting an Academic Dichotomy: A 
Proposal for Integrating Liberal and Professional Education," 
Phi Kappa Phi Journal, 1985, 65(3):10-12. 

29 E. J. McGrath, Liberal Education in the Professions (New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, Institute of 
Higher Education, 1959). 

30 The University of Kentucky and Babson College provide 
specific examples. 

31 Peter Marsh (Ed.), Contesting the Boundaries of Liberal and 
Professional Education: The Syracuse Experiment 
(Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, forthcoming). 

32 Sienna Heights College, ideas Across the Curriculum (no 
date). 
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Association of American Colleges. Integrity, op. cit., p. 28. 



Frank Newman, Higher Education and the American 
Resurgence (Princeton, NJ: Princton University Press, 
1985). 

The College Board and Educational Testing Service, The 
Academic Profile (announcement) (Princeton, NJ, 1987). 

F. H. T. Rhodes, ... Or What's a College For? (Address 
delivered at Harvard University, November 1 3, 1 986), pp. 1 0- 
12). 
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PLUSS: General Information 



GENERAL INFORMATION 



Purpose of PLUSS 

The Professional/Liberal Undergraduate Self-Study (PLUSS) helps stimulate discussion within 
undergraduate professional programs planning to integrate liberal education goals in their students' 
experiences. PLUSS also provides an organizing framework for professional and liberal studies 
faculty to identify and mutually resolve issues related to such integration. 

PLUSS helps identify common and divergent views and other starting points for discussion. An 
even wider perspective is gained by collecting the responses of students and recent graduates. 

Typically, a decision to use PLUSS as a stimulus to discussion will oe made by a particular 
undergraduate professional program (e.g., nursing, business, architecture). This program will 
thep : nvite other faculty members concerned with liberal education to join their discussions. 

Versions of PLUSS 

°LUSS has separate versions for (1) professional program faculty, (2) liberal studies faculty, (3) 
professional program students, and (4) recent graduates of professional programs. Although parts 
of each version are in survey form, the responses should be collected informally to stimulate 
discussion within and between campus groups. The available sections of each version are given in 
the chart below. Within each version, the sections may be used in any combination. 



Users of PLUSS 



Professional 
Program 

Sections of PLUSS Faculty 


Liberal 
Studies 
Faculty 


Professional 
Program 
Students 


Professional 
Program 
Recent 
Graduates 


I. Survey of Important Liberal/Professional Outcomes • 

II. Identifying Existing Educational Activities That 

Achieve Outcomes • 

III. Adequacy of Program Discussions • 

IV. Collaboration/Integration Matrix and Discussion Guide 

V. Indicators of Professional/ Liberal Integration • 

VI. Supports and Barriers Discussion Guide 


• 


• 
• 


• 
• 



Development and field testing of PLUSS was supported by the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education and The University of Michigan through the Liberal Outcomes of Professional Study Project. 
Related background information and assistance in using PLUSS may be obtained from the Professional 
Preparation Project. 
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PLUSS: For Professional Program Faculty 



PART VI 

Supports and Barriers 
Discussion Guide 

Purpose: In any attempt to develop cooperative relationships, there will be supports to be used 
to advantage and barriers to overcome. Frank discussion about how to take advantage of supports 
and reduce barriers in integrating professional and liberal study may be helpful to you and your 
colleagues. 

Directions: Some possible facilitators and barriers to integrating professional and liberal study 
are given below. You may wish to add others important in your local context 



Use the scales on the right of each item to answer the questions "Is the item listed strong or weak 
support, or a strong or weak barrier with respect to efforts to integrate, or is it likely to have no 
effect?" Then, as a result of group discussion, make notes about actions you will plan. 



SUPPORT 

STRONG WEAK 


BARRIER 

STRONG WEAK 


NO 
EFFECT 


1. 


University funding 


3 


2 


3 


2 




2. 


University governance 
procedures 


3 


2 


3 


2 


! 


3. 


Program prestige 


3 


2 


3 


2 




4. 


Student demands 


3 


2 


3 


2 




5. 


Undeveloped relationships 


3 


2 


3 


2 




6. 


Program mission 


3 


2 


3 


2 




7. 


Program personnel 


3 


2 


3 


2 




8. 


Alumni influence 


3 


2 


3 


2 




9. 


Professional community 
reaction 


3 


2 


3 


2 





( Continued on next page) 
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PLUSS: For Professional Program Faculty 



SUPPORT | 
STRONG WEAK 


B A R R 

STRONG 


I E R 

WEAK 


NO 
EFFECT 


10. Employer reaction 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


11. Accreditation standards 


3 


2 


3 


Z 




12. Problems with practice 
settings 


3 


2 


3 


2 




13. Crowded curriculum 


3 


2 




Z 




14. University course 
requirements 


3 


2 


3 


2 




15. Licensing/Certification 
standards 


3 


2 




Z 




16. State regulations 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


17. Federal regulations 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


18. External funding 


3 


0 

AS 


3 


2 




19. Job market 


3 


2 


3 


2 




LOCAL FACTORS 

m 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 




3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


22. 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


M. 


3 


2 


O 


9 




94. 


3 


2 


3 


2 





(Continued on next page) 
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PLUSS: For Professional Program Faculty 





SUPPORT 


BARRIER 














NO 




STRONG 


WEAK 


STRONG 


WEAK 


EFFECT 


25. 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


26. 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


27. 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


28. 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


29. 


3 


2 


3 


2 




30. 


3 


2 


3 


2 





Action Notes about Supports and Barriers 
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PART V 

Indicators of Professional/Liberal Integration 

Purpose: This tally sheet is provided to encourage faculty to think of ways to observe, measure, or assess achievement of each of the liberal/ 
professional student outcomes. In general, cognitive indicators will be related to the students 1 knowledge and may be inferred through tests 
and thinking processes. Motivational indicators are related to students 1 attitudes or feelings and may be inferred through tests or behaviors, 
while behavioral indicators may be observed directly. An outcome may be evidenced by more than one type of indicator. 

Directions: In the spaces to the right of each outcome, or on separate sheets, list some measures you could use as outcome indicators at each 
level of observation. That is, "what are the best ways to know if students have achieved each outcome?" Discuss the ways you record with 
your professional and liberal education colleagues. Be prepared for some differences of opinion. 

OUTCOME INDICATORS 

Cognitive Motivational Behavioral 

LIBERAL/PROFESSIONAL I I ~ 

OUTCOMES 

1 . The graduate can read, write, 
speak, and listen and use these 
processes effectively to acquire, 
develop, and convey ideas and 
information. 



2. The graduate understands the 
societal context (environment) in 
which the profession is practiced. 



3 . The graduate acknowledges and 
is concerned for improving the 
knowledge, skills, and values 
of the profession. 
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OUTCOME INDICATORS 

Cognitive Motivational Behavioral 

4. The graduate understands and 
accepts the ethics of the pro- 
fession as standards that guide 
professional behavior. 



5, The graduate anticipates, adapts 
to, and promotes changes 
important to the profession's 
purpose and the professional's 
role. 



6. Hie graduate recognizes the need 
to increase knowledge and 
advance the profession through 
systematic, cumulative research 
on problems of theory and practice. 



7. Hie graduate continues to explore 
and expand personal, civic, 
and professional knowledge and 
skills throughout a lifetime. 



8 . The graduate examines issues 
rationally, logically, and 
coherently. 



ji 



.12 



9. The graduate exhibits the capacity 
to contribute as a productive 
member of the profession and to 
assume leadership roles as appro- 
priatc in the profession and society. 



10. The graduate has enhanced 
aesthetic awareness of arts and 
human behavior for both personal 
enrichment and application in 
enhancement of the profession. 



LOCAL PROGRAM OUTCOMES 
11. 



12. 



13. 



(Continued on next page) 
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OUTCOME INDICATORS 
Cognitive Motivational Behavioral 



14. 








15. 








16. 









(End of Part V) 
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PART IV 

Collaboration/Integration Matrix 
and Discussion Guide 

Purpose: Professional and liberal studies faculty could integrate their efforts to help professional 
students achieve liberal education outcomes in many ways. The matrix presented below is 
designed to foster consideration of new modes for collaboration among you and your colleagues. 
By using it in a group discussion setting you can develop answers to the question: "What are the 
most appropriate types of integration to help students achieve specific important outcomes?" 

Directions: Typically, the group already will have used PLUSS, Part I (Survey of Importance of 
Liberal/Professional Outcomes) to identify important outcomes on which this discussion should 
focus. Nevertheless, you may wish to have on hand the sheet of Outcome Definitions 
provided in the PLUSS packet, including locally important outcome statements. 

Note that the matrix has nine cells defined by three types of coursework structures and three types 
of learning emphases. Read the "Definition of Matrix Rows and Columns" (page 2) to become 
familiar with the dimensions of the collaboration/integration matrix. Note that the possibilities 
represented range from loose collaboration to fully integrated academic programs. Next, identify 
an important student outcome and then use the definitions and examples of cells in the matrix 
(pages 3-7) to consider the various integrative possibilities suggested. Then discuss with your 
colleagues the cells that represent appropriate and feasible ways of integrating educational 
experiences in your setting. 

Since different cells represent appropriate possibilities for different outcomes and for different 
types of programs, each discussion will be unique. The success of using the matrix will depend 
upon advance planning by the discussion leader who should be familiar with the matrix as well as 
the faculty group. 

Following initial discussion, you may want to continue them over several weeks by concentrating 
on one or two outcomes or cells during a single meeting. Alternatively, subcommittees could be 
formed to discuss and report their deliberations about a particular part of the matrix. The next 
several pages describe the matrix in detail. 



A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR INTEGRATING 
LIBERAL AND PROFESSIONAL LEARNING 





Specialization 


Contextual 


Investigation 


Internal 


l-S 


l-c j I-l 


Extornal 


E-S 


E-C 


E-I 


Collabcatlvt 


C-S 


c-c 


C-l 



(Continued on next page) 
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Definition of Matrix Rows and Columns 

The rcrs in the matrix describe structures for coursework or activities established between fields 
as follows: 



Internal 
External 

Collaborative 



Coursework or activities thai occur within the professional program. 

Coursework or activities that occur in fields of study outside of the 
professional program, taught by faculty in other fields. 

Coursework or activities (1) taken in other fields but taught by 
professional program faculty; (2) taken within professional program 
but taught by faculty from other fields; or (3) taken within a merged 
or transformed program structure, where two or more fields have 
united around common goals, themes, or concepts. 



The columns in the matrix describe teaching and learning emphases within a field of study as 
follows: 



Specialization Emphasizing the specialized conceptual, technical, and integrative 

practice components of study in a particular field. 

Contextual Emphasizing knowledge of broad social, political, historical, and 

economic issues; values; contexts; and the arts. 

Investigation Emphasizing inquiry, analysis, and the search for innovative and 

creative solutions based on the active use of knowledge of broad 
social, political, historical, and economic issues; values; contexts; 
and the arts. 



A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR INTEGRATING 
LIBERAL AND PROFESSIONAL LEARNING 





Spov^ilzatlon 


Contextual 


Investigation 


Intarnal 


l-S 


l-C 


l-l 


External 


-5 


E-C 


E-l 


Colltboratlva 


C-S 


C-C 


C-! 



(Continued on next page) 
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Possibilities for Integration in Each Cell 



Each matrix cell represents different possibilities for integration of academic experiences. In this 
section, each cell is defined, a brief description of typical arrangements is given, and some specific 
examples are provided. 



Cell I-S: 
Internal/ 
Specialization 

Discussion 



Examples 



Coursework or activities within the professional program, taught by 
faculty prepared in that profession, that focus or. the specialized 
knowledge base of the profession. 

All professional programs have a large core of activities centered in 
this cell. These typically are taught by faculty within the 
professional program with preparation and expertise in that 
particular professional field. The liberal arts and sciences do not 
have an obvious role in this part of the curriculum. 

The engineering student studies Civil Engineering I - 
Thermodynamics and Materials. Nursing students study Pediatric 
Nursing, and Nursing Science I, both taught by nursing faculty. 

During field work experiences in social work, students combine 
conceptual knowledge and technical skills in order to practice 
effectively. Courses are supervised by social work faculty. 



Cell E-S: 
External/ 
Specialization 



Discussion 



Examples 



Coursework or activities in fields of study outside the professional 
program, taught by faculty other than professional program faculty, 
focussing on the specialized knowledge base and practice of the 
profession. 

This cell encompasses program requirements that are often, but not 
necessarily, university-wide requirements. They are often 
suggested electives or courses required by the program. Because of 
the blurred boundaries between the knowledge base or skills of the 
professional field and the external field, traditional competences are 
covered in some of these courses although they are outside the 
professional field. Any connections or linkages made to the 
professional field are typically made by students. There may be no 
attempt by the professional or liberal arts and sciences faculty to 
make linkages to the professional field. 

A nursing student is advised to take an elective in Child and 
Adolescent Psychology because it is closely related to nursing ! s 
conceptual knowledge base and practice. 

An engineering student is required to take courses in mathematics 
and physics. 



(Continued on next page) 
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Cell C-S: 

Collaborative/ 

Specialization 



Coursework or activities: (1) in other fields of study taught by 
professional program faculty; (2) within the professional program 
taught by faculty from other fields of study; or (3) within a merged 
program structure where two or more fields have united around 
common goals, themes, or concepts. These courses focus on the 
specialized knowledge base and practice of the profession and the 
collaborative field 



Discussion 



Examples 



It is assumed that the course, the program, or the class will help the 
student draw from both fields, i nere is explicit discussion about The 
concepts and practices as they relate to both fields. Boundary issues 
still may exist in terms of the blurring between the specialized 
conceptual knowledge base and the skill base of each of the 
collaborating fields, how they overlap, and where they intersect. 

A pharmacy professor teaches a course in pharmacology to nursing 
students. 



An English professor teaches a business writing course to business 
students. 



Cell I-C: 
Internal/ 
Contextual 



Discussion 



Examples 



Coursework or activities within the professional program that 
emphasize knowledge of broad social, political, historical, or 
economic issues; values; contexts; and the arts as they apply to the 
understanding and practice of the profession., 

It is assumed the faculty teaching these activities, courses and 
programs are versed in relevant liberal arts and science areas in 
addition to the professional practice field so that they bring a broad 
perspective to the coursework or activity. In addition, although 
students acquire more knowledge about broader topics and issues, 
they still obtain the perspective on those topics from the profession's 
viewpoint. 

The nursing student takes a course entitled, "The Nurse in Society. 11 

The pharmacy student takes a course called, "The Economics of 
Pharmacy Management." 

The education student takes a course entitled, "Public Policy and 
Education." 

A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR INTEGRATING 
LIBERAL AND PROFESSIONAL LEARNING 





Specialization 


Contextual 


Investigation 


Internal 


l-S 


|.C 


M 


Ext* mil 


E-S 


E-C 


E-l 


Collaborative 


C-S 


C-C 


C-l 
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Cell E-C: 
External/ 
Contextual 

Discussion 



Examples 



Coursework or activities taken in other fields of study that 
emphasize knowledge of broad social, political, historical, and 
economic issues; values; contexts; and the arts. 

No attempt is made to link the knowledge gained from these classes 
or courses to the professional field, or vice versa. Linkages must be 
made by the students, if at all. This cell contains required general 
education credits, elective credits. 

The business student is required to take 15 general educate/ credits. 
The nursing student is required to take a music or art history course. 



Cell C-C: 

Collaborative/ 

Contextual 



Discussion 



Examples 



Coursework or activities: (1) in other fields of study taught by 
professional program Taculty; (2) within the professional program 
taught by faculty from other fields of study; or (3) taken within a 
merged or transformed program structure where two or more fields 
have united around common goals, themes, or concepts. Here, 
knowledge of broad social, political, historical, and economic 
issues; values; contexts; and the arts, is emphasized as it relates to 
the understanding and practice of the collaborating fields. 

One important aspect is input from faculty in both fields into the 
course content and activities. In this type of course activity, the 
students are getting a broad perspective, not only from the 
perspective of the professional field, but also from ihe viewpoint of 
the collaborating field. Interdisciplinary courses or interdisciplinary 
programs are good examples of activities in this cell. 

Nursing students take a course on economics of health care, taught 
by an economist and a nurse. 

Business students take a course in law with other law students. 

Communication and sociology students take a basic interdisciplinary 
course entitled, "Interpersonal Relationships in Health Care" taught 
by a nursing faculty member. 



A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR INTEGRATING 
LIBERAL AND PROFESSIONAL LEARNING 





Specialization 


Contextual 


Invtatigattoft 


Intarnal 


1-8 


l-C 


I-I 


Esttratl 


E*S 


E-C 


E-t 


Collaborative 


C-S 


C-C 


C-I 
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Cell I-I: 
Internal/ 
Investigation 



Discussion 



Examples 



Coursework or activities taught within the professional program that 
emphasize inquiry, questioning: analysis, and the seeking of 
innovative and creative solutions based on the active us'u of 
knowledge of broad social, political, historical, and economic 
issues; contexts; values; and the arts. 

Faculty members teaching these types of courses may have 
advanced education in non-professional fields. The perspective 
offered in such a course is, however, from the professional 
viewpoint. 

This cell may include higher-level courses offered within a 
professional field, such as senior seminars, capstone courses, or 
research seminars. 



Cell E-I: 
External/ 
Investigation 



Discussion 



Examples 



Coursework or activities taken in other fields of study that 
emphasize inquiry, questioning, analysis, and the seeking of 
innovative and creative solutions based on the active use of 
knowledge of broad social, political, historical, and economic 
issues; contexts; values; and the arts. 

The coursework taken outside of the professional field is not 
formally linked or connected with the professional courses. Any 
linkage is usually made by the students. 

A professional field requires a minor in a liberal arts field. 

A nursing student may choose a minor in psychology or sociology. 

A teacher preparation program requires a major in another field and 
offers a minor in education. 

A senior business student takes a course, ,! Senior Seminar in 
Psychology. 11 



A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR INTEGRATING 
LIBERAL AND PROFESSIONAL LEARNING 





SptcliHxttlon 


Conttxtutl 


InvettSgttlon 


Internal 


I-S 


l-C j M 


Exttrntl 


E-S 


E-C 


E-l 


Colttborttlv* 


C-S 


c-c 


CI 
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Cell C-I: 

Collaborative/ 

Investigation 



Discussion 



Examples 



Coursework or activities taken: (1) in other fields of study taught by 
professional program faculty; (2) taught within the professional 
program by faculty from other fields of study; or (3) taught within a 
merged or transformed program structure where two or more fields 
have united around common goals, themes, or concepts. 
Emphasized here is a spirit of inquiry, questioning, analysis, and the 
seeking of innovative and creative solutions based on the active use 
of knowledge of broad social, political, historical, and economic 
issues; contexts; values; and the arts, as it relates to the 
understanding and practice of the collaborating fields. 

The linkages between the collaborating fields are made by the faculty 
as well as the students. These courses are at a more advanced level 
than basic courses and reflect a collaborative approach to 
investigating different issues. 

Students in nursing, pharmacy and economics may be required to 
take course entitled, "Analysis of Reimbursement Issues in Health 
Care." 



A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR INTEGRATING 
LIBERAL AND PROFESSIONAL LEARNING 



p*&** "TV-* 


Specialization 


Contextual 


Investigation 


Internal 


l-S 


I-C j I-I 


External 


E-S 


E-C j E-l 


Colliboratlva 


C-S 


c-c j c-i 
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PART in 

Adequacy of Program Discussions 

Purpose: This part of PLUSS stimulates thinking about how frequently certain issues of 
integrating liberal and professional study are discussed in your program. 

Directions: Below is a list of "liberal/professional education outcomes" and some other related 
items. Use the scale on the left to indicate the extent to which you believe each of the topics has 
been discussed in your professional program in the last two years. 

Use the scale on the right to indicate the extent to which you believe the item merits more dis- 
cussion. 

EXTENT OF DISCUSSION HOW MUCH DISCUSSION 





IN LAST TWO YEARS 




IS NEEDED? 






None 


Some Much 


Less 


About the 
Same 


More 


LIBERAL/PROFESSIONAL 
OUTCOMES 












1 . The graduate can read, write, 
speak, and listen and use 
these processes effectively to 
acquire, develop, and convey 
ideas and information. 


1 


2 3 


1 


2 


3 


2. The graduate understands the 
societal context (environment) 
in which the profession is 
practiced. 


1 


2 3 


1 


2 


3 


3 . The graduate acknowledges 
and is concerned for improving 
the knowledge, skills, and 
values of the profession. 


1 


2 3 


1 


2 


3 


4 . The graduate understands and 
accepts the ethics of the pro- 
fession as standards that guide 
professional behavior. 


1 


2 3 


1 


2 


3 


5. The graduate anticipates, 
adapts to, and promotes 
changes important to the 
profession's purpose and the 
professional's role. 


1 


2 3 


1 


2 


3 



(Continued on next page) 
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EXTENT OF DISCUSSION HOW MUCH DISCUSSION 
IN LAST TWO YEARS IS NEEDED? 





None 


Some 


Much 


Less 


About the 
Same 


More 


6 . The graduate recognizes the 
need to increase knowledge 
and advance the profession 
through systematic, cumulative 
research on problems of 
theory and practice. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


7 . The graduate continues to 
explore and expand personal, 
civic, and professional know- 
ledge and skills throughout a 
lifetime. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


8 . The graduate examines issues 
rationally, logically, and 
coherently. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


9 . The graduate exhibits the 
capacity to contribute as a 
productive member of the 
profession and to assume 
leadership roles as appropriate 
in the profession and society. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


10. The graduate has enhanced 
aesthetic awareness of arts and 
human behavior for both 
personal enrichment and 
application in enhancement of 
the profession. 


1 


2 


D 


1 


L 


D 


1 1 . Ine balance oi theory and 
practice to be included in the 
program. 


i 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


12. The function and nature of 
practica or field experiences. 


i 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


13. The content of the professional 
knowledge base. 


i 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


14. The content of foundational 
studies in fields on which the 
professional knowledge base 
builds. 


i 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 
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EXTENT OF DISCUSSION 
IN LAST TWO YEARS 



HOW MUCH DISCUSSION 
IS NEEDED? 



None 



Some 



Much 



Less About the More 
Same 



15. The content of supporting 

studies in liberal or general 1 
education. 

16. Integrating foundational 

studies with professional 1 
coursework. 

17. Integrating liberal or general 

studies with professional 1 
coursework. 

18. Courses within a professional 
program that emphasize 1 
inquiry, analysis, and the 

search for innovative solutions 
to problems. 

19. Courses outside of a 
professional program that 1 
emphasize inquiry, analysis, 

and the search for innovative 
solutions to problems. 

OTHER OUTCOMES OR DISCUSSIONS: 



20. 



21. 



22. 



2 



(Continued on next page) 
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EXTENT OF DISCUSSION HOW MUCH DISCUSSION 
IN LAST TWO YEARS IS NEEDED? 





None 


Some 


Much 


Less 


About the 
Same 


More 


23. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


24. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


25. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 
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PART n 

Identifying Existing Educational Activities That Achieve Outcomes 

Purpose: To expand your discussion of the emphasis currendy placed on each liberal/professional outcome in your program, it is useful to 
identify specific activities the faculty believe are intended to achieve the outcome. This exercise may reveal relatively unknown activities. It may 
also provide a basis for discussion of activities that need clarification. If a parallel response is obtained from liberal education faculty, some 
common interests and activities may be identified, 

Directicri». For each of the "liberal/professional education outcomes," please describe briefly the educational activities in each category that 
you believe help students in your program achieve the outcome. Some typical categories of formal and informal educational activities are 
provided The matrix below is, of course, only a guide. You may wish to provide separate sheets or discussions for each cell in the matrix or to 
omit cells that are not relevant 



LBERAL/PROFESSIONAL 
OUTCOMES 


Couiseworkin 

Professional 

Program 


Coursework 
Outside of 
Professional 
Program 


Community 
or Field 
Experiences 


Practicum, 
Internship, 
or Clinical 
Assignment 


Other 
Activities 






KELP! 


7 U L A C T I V 


I T I E S 




1 , The graduate can read, write, 
speak, and listen and use these 
processes effectively to acquire, 
develop, and convey ideas and 
information. 












2, The graduate understands the 
societal context (environment) 
in which the profession is 
practiced. 
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LIBERAL/PROFESSIONAL 
OUTCOMES 



Coursework in 
Professional 
Program 



Coursework 
Outside of 
Professional 
Program 



HELPFUL ACTIVITIES 



Community 
or Field 
Experiences 



Practicum, 
Internship, 
or Clinical 
Assignment 



Other 
Activities 



3 . The graduate acknowledges and 
is concerned for improving the 
knowledge, skills, and values 
of the profession. 



4. The graduate understands and 
accepts the ethics of the pro- 
fession as standards that guide 
professional behavior. 



5 . The graduate anticipates, adapts 
to, and promotes changes 
important to the profession's 
purpose and the professional's 
role. 



6. The graduate recognizes the 
need to increase knowledge and 
advance the profession through 
systematic, cumulative research 

4*Q on problems of theory and 

* practice. 
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7 . The graduate continues to explore 

and professional knowledge and 
skills throughout a lifetime. 












8 . The graduate examines issues 

rarionallv looirallv and 

coherently. 












9 . The graduate exhibits the capacity 

LU LUnulUUlC do a piUUULLlVC 

member of the profession and 
to assume leadership roles as 
appropriate in the profession and 
society. 












10. The graduate has enhanced 
aesthetic awareness of arts and 
human behavior for both pemnal 
enrichment and application ii 
enhancement of the profession. 













(Continue on back for local outcomes) 
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LOCAL PROGRAM OUTCOMES 


Coursework in 

Professional 

Program 


Coursework 
Outside of 
Professional 
Program 


Community 
or Field 
Experiences 


Practicum, 
Internship, 
or Clinical 
Assignment 


Other 
Activities 






HELP] 


7 U L A C T I V 


I T I E S 




'11. 












12. 












13. 












14. 












15. 












16. 
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PARTI 

Survey of Importance of Liberal/Professional Outcomes 

Purpose: (1) To ascertain which outcomes faculty members in professional programs believe 
arc most important for their students, 

(2) To estimate the degree of emphasis faculty members believe the program 
currently places on these outcomes. 

Using results from the parallel survey for liberal studies faculty, it is possible to compare and 
discuss two perspectives on the importance of the outcomes. Other versions of the instrument may 
also be used to compare the extent to which faculty y current students, and recent graduates believe 
the outcomes are emphasized 

Survey responses may be tallied and discussed in a manner convenient to the cooperating 
professional and liberal studies programs. 

Directions: For each item listed below, circle the number that indicates the ideal amount of 
emphasis that you believe your program should place on each outcome. Then circle a second 
number to indicate the actual amount of emphasis currently placed on the outcome. 

1. IDEAL: How much emphasis do you believe ideally should be placed on each outcome 
when preparing undergraduate students in your professional field? That is, how important 
is it that graduates who accept their first professional position possess each competence or 
quality listed below. 

2. OUR PROGRAM: How much emphasis do you believe each outcome actually receives 
in your professional program? 



EMPHASIS ON OUTCOME 
No Heavy 



PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCES 
















1 . Th<* graduate understands the body of 


IDEAL: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


knowledge basic to practice of the 
















profession: the theoretical base or the 


OUR 














professional knowledge base. 


PROGRAM: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


2. The graduate can perform the fundamental 


IDEAL: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


skills or tasks required in professional 
















practice. 


OUR 
















PROGRAM: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 



(Continued on next page) 
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EMPHASIS ON OUTCOME 
No Heavy 
Emphasis Emphasis 



3 . The graduate can integrate theory and 




1 

X 


2 




A 

*+ 


5 
•j 


u 


7 


practice, that is, select the knowledge and 


















skills annlicahte to a nflrrirnlnr nrnfpQQionfll 


run? 
















work setting or problem. 


PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


6 


7 


4 The graduate not onlv mftf*ts hasif QtnnHarHs 

» • £A UUUUlV 11V/ 1 \JXLXj lllWVld U CI Oils olCU.lviCU.Uo 


THT? AT • 


1 

1 


9 




A 


C 

J 


0 


/ 


for entrance into the Drofession hut is a 


















comnetitive annlirant "for a hpfrinrrino - 

VVltl|/VUU > V CllJlJilVsCUll a.V/1 CI L/V/flllll LUl i± 


HTTP 
















position. 


PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


• 

LIBERAL/PROFESSIONAL OUTCOMES 


















5 . The graduate can read, write. sDeak. and 




1 


2 


3 


4 


•J 


u 


7 


listen and use these processes effectively 


















to acnuire develon and rnnvpv idpaQ 


HTTP 
















and information. 


PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


6. The graduate understands the societal 


my at • 


1 

X 


2 




4. 


K 

J 


o 


7 


context (environment) in which the 


















nrofession is uracil ced 


HTTP 


















PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


7. The graduate acknowledges aua is con- 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


■J 




7 


cerned for improving the knowledge, 


















skills, and values of the nrofession 




















PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8. The graduate understands and accepts the 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


u 


7 
/ 


ethics of the profession as standards that 


















pnide Drofessional behavior 


OITR 


















PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


9 . The graduate anticipates adants to and 




1 

X 








j 


o 


7 


promotes changes important to the 


















profession's purpose and the professional's 


OUR 
















role. 


PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


10. The graduate recognizes the need to increase 


IDEAL* 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


knowledge and advance the profession 


















through systematic, cumulative research on 


OUR 
















problems of theory and practice. 


PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 
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EMPHASIS ON OUTCOME 
No Heavy 
Emphasis Emphasis 



XX* Xliw glaUua.lv vUllUIlUCb ID CaUIUiC dllCl 


TTvrAI • 

IDEAL: 


1 


Z 




4 


J 


c 
0 


7 


expand personal, civic, and professional 


















Knowledge ana skuis uirougnout a litetinie 


OUR 


















PROGRAM: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


xzr* iiic giatiuaic examines issues nuionaiiy, 


IDEAL: 


1 


Z 


3 


4 


5 


O 


7 


logically, and coherently. 




















UUK. 
















• 


PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


l^- The Prafliiate exhibits fhp ranaritv to rnn- 


THT7AT • 
xUcALo 


i 
i 


9 


o 


A 




0 


/ 


tribute as a productive member of the 


















nrofe^ion anrl to assnm** IpaHpr^hin ttYIpq 


HTTP 
















as appropriate in the profession and society 


PROGRAM: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


x4. The graduate has enhanced aesthetic 


IDEAL: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


awareness of arts and human behavior for 


















both personal enrichment and application in 


OUR 
















enhancement of the profession. 


PROGRAM: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


IMPORTANT LOCAL PROGRAM 


















nTTTPfYMP^ 

\J\J 1 \J\Jl\iJZO 


















15. 


IDEAL: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




OUR 


















PROGRAM: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


16. 


IDEAL: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




OUR 


















PROGRAM: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


17. 


IDEAL: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




OUR 


















PROGRAM: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 
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EMPHASIS ON OUTCOME 
No Heavy 
Emphasis Emphasis 



18. 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 




OUR 

PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


19. 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 




OUR 

PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


20. 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 




OUR 

PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 



(End of Part I) 
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Outcomes Important to Educators in 
Eight Undergraduate Professional Fields* 



PLUSS stimulates discussions about integrating liberal and professional study by posing for consideration 
a set of potentially important student outcomes. 

The particular set of liberal/professional outcomes included in PLUSS was originally derived from 
literal in professional f!:Ids. Next, faculty members in professional programs nationally were surveyed 
and rai:d these outcomes as very important for their graduated to achieve. Subsequently, the set was 
expanded, refined, and field-tested during 1986 by pairs of professional program and liberal arts faculty 
from several colleges and universities. For easy reference, these outcomes are provided in this insert. 

PLUSS is based on two sets of broad student outcomes: 

Traditional Outcomes frequently considered primary goals of professional preparation 

Professional in college. 

Competence 

Liberal/Professional Outcomes encompassing goals of liberal education but phrased in terms 
Education Outcomes especially relevant to graduates who prepare for professional positions. 



The two sets of outcomes can be viewed as overlapping realms (see figure below). The 
liberal/professional outcomes express common goals for students endorsed by both professional and 
liberal educators. Because most colleges and professional programs may find that some desired outcomes 
are not covered in this list, PLUSS provides space to add other locally valued outcomes. 




( Continued on next page) 
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Outcomes Important to Educators in 
Eight Undergraduate Professional Fields* 

Traditional Professional Outcomes 



Conceptual 
Competence 

Technical 
Competence 

Integrative 
Competence 

Career 

Marketability 



The graduate understands the theoretical foundations of the profession. 

The graduate can perform skills required of the professional. 

The graduate can integrate theory and skills in the practice setting. 

The graduate has superior employment opportunities because of acquired 
training. 



Professional Outcomes in Common with Liberal Education 



Communication 
Competence 



Critical Thinking 



Contextual 
Competence 



The graduate can read, write, speak, and listen effectively to acquire, 
develop, and convey ideas and information. 

Reading, writing, speaking, and listening are skills essential to professional 
practice and to continued professional growth as well as to informed 
citizenry and continued personal growth. 

The graduate examines issues rationally, logically, and coherently. 

Although critical thinking is a universally desired educational outcome, 
professionals particularly need a repertoire of thinking strategies that will 
enable them to acquire, evaluate, and perhaps produce information and 
knowledge. Since much professional practice is problematical, students 
need to develop analytical skills to make decisions in both familiar and 
unfamiliar circumstances. 

The graduate understands the societal context (environment) in which the 
profession is practiced. 

The capability io adopt multiple perspectives allows the graduate to 
comprehend the complex interdependence between the profession and 
society. An enlarged understanding of the world and the ability to make 
judgments in light of historical, social, economic, scientific, and political 
realities is demanded of the professional as well as the citizen. 



(Continued on next page) 
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Aesthetic Sensibility The graduate will have an enhanced aesthetic awareness of the arts and 

human behavior for both personal enrichment and application in 
enhancement of the profession. 

Sensitivity to relationships among the arts, the natural environment, and 
human concerns epitomizes aesthetic awareness. Through learning to 
approach life as an aesthetic experience and by viewing work as an act of 
aesthetic judgment, professionals can more effectively assess and 
understand the world and their roles within it. 

Professional Identity The graduate acknowledges and is concerned with improving the 

knowledge, skills, and values of the profession. 

Professional identity both parallels and supplements the liberal education 
goal of developing a sense of personal identity. The sense of personal 
worth and self-confidence that develops from experiencing success in 
professional practice, often including contributing or altruistic relationships 
with clients, is an effective vehicle for gaining a sense of one's place in the 
world as an individual and citizen. 

Professional Ethics The graduate understands and accepts the ethics of the profession as 

standards that guide professional behavior. 

Liberally educated individuals are expected to have developed value systems 
and ethical standards that guide their behavior. Since in every field 
professionals face choices and responsibility in the process of making 
decisions with full understanding of their consequences, the study of ethics 
provides a context for developing professional ethics. 

Adaptive Competence The graduate anticipates, adapts to, and promotes changes important to die 

profession's societal purpose and the professional's role. 

A liberally educated person has an enhanced capacity to adapt and to 
anticipate changes in society. Since professional practice is not static, 
adaptability can be fostered by promoting the need to detect and respond to 
changes and make innovations in professional practice. 

Leadership Capacity The graduate exhibits the capacity to contribute as a productive member of 

the profession and to assume leadership roles as appropriate in the 
profession and society. 

All education carries with it the responsibility of developing leadership 
capacity. This is particularly true for professional education where the 
problem-decision-action cycle may have broad environmental, social, and 
individual ramifications. Not only does leadership imply both functional 
and status obligations, it requires the intelligent, humane application of 
knowledge and skills. 



(Continued on next page) 
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Scholarly Concern 
for Improvement 



Motivation for 
Continued Learning 



The graduate recognizes the need to increase knowledge and advance the 
profession through systematic, cumulative research on problems of theory 
and practice. 

The heart of the intellectual process is attention to a spirit of inquiry, critical 
analysis, or logical thinking. Although many critical analysis skills are 
developed as theory and practice are integrated, the professional curriculum 
can be specially designed to foster among graduates an obligation to 
participate in inquiry, research, and improvement of the profession. 

The graduate continues to explore and expand personal, civic, and 
professional knowledge and skills throughout a lifetime. 

A truly educated person will wish to continue learning throughout life. In 
professional education, substantial emphasis can be placed on fostering 
individual responsibility for continued professional growth. 



Important Local Program Outcomes 

Different colleges may hold unique outcomes for their graduates. Extra spaces in PLUSS provide an 
opportunity for you to state six additional outcomes. 

Outcome Definition 



(End of Outcome Definitions) 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 



Purpose of PLUSS 

The Professional/Liberal Undergraduate Self-Study (PLUSS) helps stimulate discussion within 
undergraduate professional programs planning to integrate liberal education goals in their students* 
experiences. PLUSS also provides an organizing framework for professional and liberal studies 
faculty to identify and mutually resolve issues related to such integration. 

PLUSS helps identify common and divergent views and other starting points for discussion. An 
even wider perspective is gained by collecting the responses of students and recent graduates. 

Typically, a decision to use PLUSS as a stimulus to discussion will be r de by a particular 
undergraduate professional program (e.g., nursing, business, architecture). This program will 
then invite other faculty members concerned with liberal education to join their discussions. 

Versions of PLUSS 

PLUSS has separate versions for (1) professional program faculty, (2) liberal studies faculty, (3) 
professional program students, and (4) recent graduates of professional programs. Although parts 
of each version are in survey form, the responses should be collected informally to stimulate 
discussion within and between campus groups. The available sections of each version are given in 
the chart below. Within each version, the sections may be used in any combination. 



Users of PLUSS 



Professional 


Liberal 


Professional 


Professional 


Program 


Studies 


Program 


Program 


Sections of PLUSS Faculty 


Faculty 


Students 


Recent 




Graduates 


1. Survey of Important Liberal/Professional Outcomes 


• 


• 


• 


II. Identifying Existing Educational Activities That 








Achieve Outcomes 


• 


• 


• 


III. Adequacy of Program Discussions • 


• 






IV. Collaboration/Integration Matrix and Discussion Guide • 


• 






V. Indicators of Professional/ Liberal Integration • 


• 






VI. Supports and Barriers Discussion Guide 


• 







Development and field testing of PLUSS was supported by the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education and The University of Michigan through the Liberal Outcomes of Professional Sindy Project. 
Related background information and assistance in using PLUSS may be obtained from the Professional 
Preparation Project. 
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Outcomes Important to Educators in 
Eight Undergraduate Professional Fields* 



PLUSS stimulates discussions about integrating liberal and professional study by posing for consideration 
a set of potentially important student outcomes. 

The particular set of liberal/professional outcome., included in PLUSS was originally derived from 
literature in professional fields. Next, faculty members in professional programs nationally were surveyed 
and rated these outcomes as very important for their graduates to achieve. Subsequently, the set was 
expanded, refined, and field-tested during 1986 by pairs of professional program and liberal arts faculty 
from several colleges and universities. For easy reference, these outcomes are provided in this insert. 



PLUSS is based on two sets of broad student outcomes: 

Traditional Outcomes frequently considered primary goals of professional preparation 

Professional in college. 

Competence 

Liberal/Professional Outcomes encompassing goals of liberal education but phrased in terms 
Education Outcomes especially relevant to graduates who prepare for professional positions. 



The two sets of outcomes can be viewed as overlapping realms (see figure below). The 
liberal/professional outcomes express common goals for students endorsed by both professional and 
liberal educators. Because most colleges and professional programs may find that some desired outcomes 
are not covered in this list, PLUSS provides space to add other locally valued outcomes. 



Societal 
Context 



Professional 
Context 




Liberal/ 
Professional 
Education 
Outcomes 



Traditional 

Professional 

Competence 



( Continued on next page) 
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Outcomes Important to Educators in 
Eight Undergraduate Professional Fields* 

Traditional Professional Outcomes 



Conceptual 
Competence 

Technical 
Competence 

Integrative 
Competence 

Career 

Marketability 



The graduate understands the theoretical foundations of the profession. 



The graduate can perform skills required of the professional. 



The graduate can integrate theory and skills in the practice setting. 



The graduate has superior employment opportunities because of acquired 
training. 



Professional Outcomes in Common with Liberal Education 



Communication 
Competence 



Critical Thinking 



Contextual 
Competence 



The graduate can read, write, speak, and listen effectively to acquire, 
develop, and convey ideas and information. 

Reading, writing, speaking, and listening are skills essential to professional 
practice and to continued professional growth as well as to informed 
citizenry and continued personal growth. 

The graduate examines issues rationally, logically, and coherently. 

Although critical thinking is a universally desired educational outcome, 
professionals particularly need a repertoire of thinking strategies that will 
enable them to acquire, evaluate, and perhaps produce information and 
knowledge. Since much professional practice is problematical, students 
need to develop analytical skills to make decisions in both familiar and 
unfamiliar circumstances. 

The graduate understands the societal context (environment) in which the 
profession is practiced. 

The capability to adopt multiple perspectives allows the graduate to 
comprehend the complex interdependence between the profession and 
society. An enlarged understanding of the world and the ability to make 
judgments in light of historical, social, economic, scientific, and political 
realities is demanded of the professional as well as the citizen. 



(Continued on next page) 
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Aesthetic Sensibility The graduate will have an enhanced aesthetic awareness of the arts and 

human behavior for both personal enrichment and application in 
enhancement of the profession. 

Sensitivity to relations! ; ps among the arts, the natural environment, and 
human concerns epitomizes aesthetic awareness. Through learning to 
approach life as an aesthetic experience and by viewing work as an act of 
aesthetic judgment, professionals can more effectively assess and 
understand the world and their roles within it. 

Professional Identity The graduate acknowledges and is concerned with improving the 

knowledge, skills, and values of the profession. 

Professional identity both parallels and supplements the liberal education 
goal of developing a sense of personal identity. The sense of personal 
worth and self-confidence that develops from experiencing success in 
professional practice, often including contributing or altruistic relationships 
with clients, is an effective vehicle for gaining a sense of one's place in the 
world as an individual and citizen. 

Professional Ethics The graduate understands and accepts the ethics of the profession as 

standards that guide professional behavior. 

Liberally educated individuals are expected to have developed value systems 
and ethical standards that guide their behavior. Since in every field 
professionals face choices and responsibility in the process of making 
decisions with full understanding of their consequences, the study of ethics 
provides a context for developing professional ethics. 

Adaptive Competence The graduate anticipates, adapts to, and promotes changes important to the 

profession's societal purpose and the professional's role. 

A liberally educated person has an enhanced capacity to adapt and to 
anticipate changes in society. Since professional practice is not static, 
adaptability can be fostered by promoting the need to detect and respond to 
changes and make innovations in professional practice. 

Leadership Capacity The graduate exhibits the capacity to contribute as a productive member of 

the profession and to assume leadership roles as appropriate in the 
profession and society. 

All education carries with it the responsibility of developing leadership 
capacity. This is particularly true for professional education where the 
problem-decision-action cycle may have broad environmental, social, and 
individual ramifications. Not only does leadership imply both functional 
and status obligations, it requires the intelligent, humane application of 
knowledge and skills. 



(Continued on next page) 
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Scholarly Concern 
for Improvement 



Motivation for 
Continued Learning 



The graduate recognizes the need to increase knowledge and advance the 
profession through systematic, cumulative research on problems of theory 
and practice. 

The heart of the intellectual process is attention to a spirit of inquiry, critical 
analysis, or logical thinking. Although many critical analysis skills are 
developed as theory and practice are integrated, the professional curriculum 
can be specially designed to foster among graduates an obligation to 
participate in inquiry, research, and improvement of the profession. 

The graduate continues to explore and expand personal, civic, and 
professional knowledge and skills throughout a lifetime. 

A truly educated person will wish to continue learning throughout life. In 
professional education, substantial emphasis can be placed on fostering 
individual responsibility for continued professional growth. 



Important Local Program Outcomes 

Different colleges may hold unique outcomes for their graduates. Extra spaces in PLUSS provide an 
opportunity for you to state six additional outcomes. 

Outcome Definition 



(End of Outcome Definitions) 
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PART I 

Survey of Importance of Liberal/Professional Outcomes 



Purpose: (1) To ascertain which outcomes faculty members in liberal arts and sciences 
believe are most important for professional program students, 

(2) To estimate the degree of emphasis faculty members in liberal arts and sciences 
believe the professional program currently places on these outcomes. 

Using results from the parallel survey for professional program faculty, it is possible to compare 
and discuss two perspectives on the importance of the outcomes. Other versions of the instrument 
nry also be used to compare the extent to which faculty, current students, and recent graduates 
believe the outcomes are emphasized 

Survey responses may be tallied and discussed in a manner convenient to the cooperating 
professional and liberal studies programs. 

Directions: For each item listed below, circle the number that indicates the ideal amount of 
emphasis that you believe the professional program should place on each outcome. Then circle a 
second number to indicate the actual amount of emphasis you believe that professional program 
currently places on the outcome. 

1. IDEAL: How much emphasis do you, as a liberal arts faculty member, believe ideally 
should be placed on each outcome when preparing undergraduate students in the 
professional field that has asked your cooperation in completing this survey? That is, how 
important is it that graduates who accept their first professional position possess each 
competence or quality listed below? 

2. OUR PROGRAM: How much emphasis do you believe each outcome *»x' lally receives 
in the relevant local professional program? 



EMPHASIS ON OUTCOME 
No Heavy 
Emphasis Emphasis 



PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCES 


















1 . The graduate understands the body of 


ideal- 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


knowledge basic to practice of the 


















profession: the theoretical base or the 


OUR 
















professional knowledge base. 


PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


2 . The graduate can perform the fundamental 


IDEAL 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


skills or tasks required in professional 


















practice. 


OUR 


















PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 
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EMPHASIS ON OUTCOME 
No Heavy 
Emphasis Emphasis 



3 . The graduate can integrate theory and 


IDEAL 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


practice, that is, select the knowledge and 


















skills applicable to a particular' professional 


OUR 
















work setting or problem. 


PROGRAM' 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 

mJ 


6 


7 


4. The graduate not only meets basic standards 


IDEAL 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


for entrance into the profession but is a 


















competitive applicant for a beginning 


OUR 
















position. 


PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


LIBERAL/PROFESSIONAL OUTCOMES 


















5. The graduate can read, write, speak, and 


IDEAL 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


listen and use these processes effectively 


















to acquire, develop, and convey ideas 


OUR 
















and information. 


PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 




6 


7 


6. The graduate understands the societal 


IDEAL 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


context (environment) in which the 


















profession is practiced. 


CUR 


















PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


7. The graduate acknowledges and is con- 


IDEAL 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


cerned for improving the knowledge, 


















skills, and values of the profession. 


OUR 
















PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8. The graduate understands and accepts the 


IDEAL 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


ethics of the profession as standards that 


















guide professional behavior. 


CUR 


















PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


9. The graduate anticipates, adapts to, and 


IDEAL 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


promotes changes important to the 


















profession's purpose and the professional's 


OUR 
















role. 


PROGRAM: 


i 
1 


Z 


-2 
D 


A 

4 


e 
J 


o 


1 


10. The graduate recognizes the need to increase 


IDEAL 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


knowledge and advance the profession 


















through systematic, cumulative research on 


OUR 
















problems of theory and practice. 


PROGRAM: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 
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EMPHASIS ON OUTCOME 
No Heavy 
Emphasis Emphasis 



1 1. The graduate continues to explore and 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


expand personal, civic, and professional 


















knowledge and skills throughout a lifetime 


OUR 


















PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


12. The graduate examines issues rationally, 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


logically, and coherently. 




















OUR 


















PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


13. The graduate exhibits the capacity to con- 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


tribute as a productive member of the 


















profession and to assume leadership roles 


OUR 










5 






as appropriate in the profession and society 


PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


7 


14. The graduate has enhanced aesthetic 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


awareness of arts and human behavior for 


















both personal enrichment and application in 


OUR 
















enhancement of the profession. 


PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


IMPORTANT LOCAL PROGRAM 


















OUTCOMES 


















15. 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




OUR 


















PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


16. 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




OUR 


















PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


17. 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




OUR 


















PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 
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EMPHASIS ON OUTCOME 
No Heavy 
Emphasis Emphasis 



18. 


IDEAL 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 




OUR 

PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


19. 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 




OUR 

PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


20. 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 




OUR 

PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 



(End of Part I) 
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PART n 



Identifying Existing Educational Activities That Achieve Outcomes 

Purpose: To expand your discussion of the emphasis currently placed on each liberal/professional outcome on your ^ampus, it is useful to identify 
specific activities that faculty believe are intended to achieve the outcome. This exercise may reveal relatively unknown activities in both professional 
programs and supporting liberal arts fields.. It n*ay also provide a basis for discussion of activities that need clarification. 

Directions: For each of the "liberal/professional education outcomes," please describe briefly the educational activities in each category that you 
believe help undergraduate students on your campus achieve the outcome. Some typical categories of formal and informal educational activities are 
provided. The matrix below is only a guide. You may wish to provide separate sheets or discussions for each cell in the matrix or to omit cells that 
are not relevant 



LIBERAL/PROFESSIONAL 
OUTCOMES 


Courseworkin 

Professional 

Program 


Coursework 
Outside of 
Professional 
Program 


Community 

orReld 

Experiences 


Practicum, 
Internship, 
or Clinical 
Assignment 


Other 
Activities 






HELP1 


• U L A C T I V 


I T I E S 




1 . The graduate can read, write, 
speak, and listen and use these 
processes effectively to acquire, 
develop, and convey ideas and 
information. 












2. The graduate understands the 
societal context (environment) 
in which the profession is 
practiced. 













•j i ^ ( Continued on next page) 
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LIBERAL/PROFESSIONAL 
OUTCOMES 


Coursework in 

Professional 

Program 


Couisework 
Outside of 
Professional 
Program 


Community 

orReld 

Experiences 


Practicum, 
Internship, 
or Clinical 
Assignment 


Other 
Activities 






HELP] 


r U L A C T I V 


I T I E S 




3. The graduate acknowledges and 
is concerned for improving the 
knowledge, skills, and values 
of the profession. 












4. The graduate understands and 
accepts the ethics of the pro- 
fession as standards that guide 
professional behavior. 












5 . The graduate anticipates, adapts 
to, and promotes changes 
important to the profession's 
purpose and the professional's 
role. 












6. Hie graduate recognizes the 
need to increase knowledge and 
advance die profession through 
systematic, cumulative research 
on problems of theory and 
practice. 













•"J 

ERIC 



7. The graduate continues to explore 
and expand personal, civic, 
and professional knowledge and 
skills throughout a lifetime. 



8 . The graduate examines issues 
rationally, logically, and 
coherently. 



9 . The graduate exhibits the capacity 
to contribute as a productive 
member of the profession and 
to assume leadership roles as 
appropriate in the profession and 
society. 



10. TTie graduate has enhanced 
aesthetic awareness of arts and 
human behavior for both personal 
enrichment and application in 
enhancement of the profession. 



(Continue on back for local outcomes) 
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LOCAL PROGRAM OUTCOMES 


Coursework in 

Professional 

Program 


Coursework 
Outside of 
Professional 
Program 


Community 
or Field 
Experiences 


Practicum, 
Internship, 
or Clinical 
Assignment 


Other 
Activities 






HELP] 


? U L A C T I V 


I T I E S 




11. 












12. 












13. 




t 

\ 








14. 












15. 












16. 
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PART III 

Adequacy of Program Discussions 

Purpose: This part of PLUSS stimulates thinking about how frequently certain issues of 
integrating liberal and professional study are discussed in your program. 

Directions: Below is a list of "liberal/professional education outcomes" and some other related 
items. Use the scale on the left to indicate the extent to which you believe each of the topics has 
been discussed in your professional program in the last two years. 

Use the scale on the right to indicate the extent to which you believe the item merits more discussion. 



EXTENT OF DISCUSSION HOW MUCH DISCUSSION 
IN LAST TWO YEARS IS NEEDED? 





None 


Some 


Much 


Less 


About the 
Same 


More 


LIBERAL/PROFES SION AL 
OUTCOMES 














1 . The graduate can read, write, 
speak, and listen and use 
these processes effectively to 
acquire, develop, and convey 
ideas and information. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


2. The graduate understands the 
societal context (environment) 
in which the profession is 
practiced. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


3. The graduate acknowledges 
and is concerned for improving 
the knowledge, skills, and 
values of the profession. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


4. The graduate understand and 
accepts the ethics of the pro- 
fession as standards that guide 
professional behavior. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


5. The graduate anticipates, 
adapts to, and promotes 
changes important to the 
profession's purpose and the 
professional's role. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 



( Continued on next page) 
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EXTENT OF DISCUSSION HOW MUCH DISCUSSION 
IN LAST TWO YEARS IS NEEDED? 





None 


Some 


Much 


Less 


About the 
Same 


More 


6. The graduate recognizes the 
need to increase knowledge 
and advance the profession 
through systematic, cumulative 
research on problems of 
theory and practice. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


7. The graduate continues to 
explore and expand personal, 
civic, and professional know- 
ledge and skills throughout a 
lifetime. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


8 . The graduate examines issues 
rationally, logically, and 
coherently. 


I 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


9 . The graduate exhibits the 
capacity to contribute as a 
productive member of the 
profession and to assume 
leadership roles as appropriate 
in the profession and society. 


1 


2 


3 


A 


2 


3 


10. The graduate has enhanced 
aesthetic awareness of arts and 
human behavior for both 
personal enrichment and 
application in enhancement of 
the profession. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


11. The balance of theory and 
practice to be included in the 
program. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


12. The function and mature of 
practica or field experiences. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


13. The content of the professional 
knowledge base. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


14. The content of foundational 
studies in fields on which the 
professional knowledge base 
builds. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 



(Continued on next page) 
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EXTENT OF DISCUSSION 
IN LAST TWO YEARS 



HOW MUCH DISCUSSION 
IS NEEDED? 



None 



Some 



Much 



Less About the More 
Same 



15. The content of supporting 

studies in liberal or general 1 
education. 

16. Integrating foundational 

studies with professional 1 
coursework. 

17. Integrating liberal or general 

studies with professional 1 
coursework. 

18. Courses within a professional 
program that emphasize 1 
inquiry, analysis, and the 

search for innovative solutions 
to problems. 

19. Courses outside of a 
professional program that 1 
emphasize inquiry, analysis, 

and the search for innovative 
solutions to problems. 

OTHER OUTCOMES OR DISCUSSIONS: 



20. 



21. 



22. 
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EXTENT OF DISCUSSION HOW MUCH DISCUSSION 
IN LAST TWO YEARS IS NEEDED? 





None 


Some 


Much 


Less 


About the 
Same 


More 


23. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


24. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


25. 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 
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PART IV 



Collaboration/Integration Matrix 
and Discussion Guide 

Purpose: Professional and liberal studies faculty could integrate their efforts to help professional 
students achieve liberal education outcomes in many ways. The matrix presented below is 
designed to foster consideration of new modes for colLooradon among you and your colleagues. 
By using it in a group discussion setting you can develop answers to the question: "What are the 
most appropriate types of integration to help students achieve specific important outcomes?" 

Directions: Typically, the group already will have used PLUSS, Part I (Survey of Importance of 
Liberal/Professional Outcomes) to identify important outcomes on which this discussion should 
focus. Nevertheless, you may wish to have on hand the sheet of Outcome Definitions 
provided in the PLUSS packet, including locally important outcome statements. 

Note that the matrix has nine cells defined by three types of coursework structures and three types 
of learning emphases. Read the "Definition of Matrix Rows and Columns" (page 2) to become 
familiar with the dimensions of the collaboration/integration matrix. Note that the possibilities 
represented range from loose collaboration to fully integrated academic programs. Next, identify 
an important student outcome and then use the definitions and examples of cells in the matrix 
(pages 3-7) to conside r the various integrative possibilities suggested. Then discuss with your 
colleagues the cells that represent appropriate and feasible ways of integrating educational 
experiences in your setting. 

Since different cells represent appropriate possibilities for different outcomes and for different 
types of programs, each discussion will be unique. The success of using the matrix will depend 
upon advance planning by the discussion leader who should be familiar with the matrix as well as 
the faculty group. 

Following initial discussion, you may want to continue them over several weeks by concentrating 
on one or two outcomes or cells during a single meeting. Alternatively, subcommittees could be 
formed to discuss and report their deliberations about a particular part of the matrix. The next 
several pages describe the matrix in detail. 



A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR INTEGRATING 
LIBERAL AND PROFESSIONAL LEARNING 



ttmctrttf 


Spaclatteatlon 


Contextual 


^ Invaatlgatlon 

J 


Internal 


US 


UC 


! M 


Exttrns! 


E-S 


E-C 


! E ' 


Collaborative 


c-s 


C-C 
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Definition of Matrix Rows and Columns 

The rows in the matrix describe structures for coursework or activities established between fields 
as follows: 



Internal 
External 

Collaborative 



Coursework or activities that occur within the professional program. 

Coursework or activities that occur in fields of study outside of the 
professional program, taught by faculty in other fields. 

Coursework or activities (1) taken in other fields but taught by 
professional program faculty; (2) taken within professional program 
but taught by faculty from other fields; or (3) taken within a merged 
or transformed program structure, where two or more fields have 
united around common goals, themes, or concepts. 



The columns in the matrix describe teaching and learning emphases within a field of study as 
follows: 



Specialization Emphasizing the specialized conceptual, technical, and integrative 

practice components of study in a particular field. 

Contextual Emphasizing knowledge of broad social, political, historical, and 

economic issues; values; contexts; and the arts. 

Investigation Emphasizing inquiry, analysis, and the search for innovative and 

creative solutions based on the active use of knowledge of broad 
social, political, historical, and economic issues; values; contexts; 
and the arts. 
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LIBERAL AND PROFESSIONAL LEARNING 





Specialization 


Contextual 


Investigation 
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External 
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Possibilities for Integration in Each Cell 



Each matrix cell represents different possibilities for integration of academic experiences. In this 
section, each cell is defined, a brief description of typical arrangements is given, and some specific 
examples are provided. 



Cell X-S: 
Internal/ 
Specialization 

Discussion 



Exmnples 



Coursework or activities within the professional program, taught by 
faculty prepared in that profession, that focus on the specialized 
knowledge base of the profession. 

All professional programs have a large core of activities centered in 
this cell. These typically are taught by faculty within the 
professional program with preparation and expertise in that 
particular professional field. The liberal arts and sciences do not 
have an obvious role in this part of the curriculum. 

The engineering student studies Civil Engineering I — 
Thermodynamics and Materials. Nursing students study Pediatric 
Nursing, and Nursing Science I, both taught by nursing faculty. 

During field work experiences in social work, students combine 
conceptual knowledge and technical skills in order to practice 
effectively. Courses are supervised by social work faculty. 



Cell E-S: 
External/ 
Specialization 



Discussion 



Examples 



Coursework or activities in fields of study outside the professional 
program, taught by faculty other than professional program faculty, 
focussing on the specialized knowledge base and practice of the 
profession. 

This cell encompasses program requirements that are often, but not 
necessarily, university-wide requirements. They are often 
suggested electives or courses required by the program. Because of 
the blurred boundaries between the knowledge base ^r skills of the 
professional field and the external field, traditional competences are 
covered in some of these courses although they are outside the 
professional field. Any connections or linkages made to the 
professional field are typically made by students. There may be no 
attempt by the professional or liberal arts and sciences faculty to 
make linkages to the professional field. 

A nursing student is advised to take an elective in Child and 
Adolescent Psychology because it is closely related to nursing's 
conceptual knowledge base and practice. 

An engineering student is required to take courses in mathematics 
and physics. 



( Continued on next page) 
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Cell C-S: 

Collaborative/ 

Specialization 



Discussion 



Examples 



Coursework or activities: (1) in other fields of study taught by 
professional program faculty; (2) within the professional program 
taught by faculty from other fields of study; or (3) within a merged 
program structure where two or more fields have united around 
common goals, themes, or concepts. These courses focus on the 
specialized knowledge base and practice of the profession and the 
collaborative field 

It is assumed that the course, the program, or the class will help the 
student draw from both fields. There is explicit discussion about the 
concepts and practices as they relate to both fields. Boundary issues 
still may exist in terms of the blurring between the specialized 
conceptual knowledge base and the skill base of each of the 
collaborating fields, how they overlap, and where they intersect 

A pharmacy professor teaches a course in pharmacology to nursing 
students. 

An English professor teaches a business writing course to business 
students. 



Cell I-C: 
Internal/ 
Contextual 



Discussion 



Examples 



Coursework or activities within the professional program thac 
emphasize knowledge of broad social, political, historical, or 
economic issues; values; contexts; and the arts as they apply to the 
understanding and practice of the profession., 

It is assumed the faculty teaching these activities, courses and 
programs are versed in relevant liberal arts and science areas in 
addition to the professional practice field so that they bring a broad 
perspective to the coursework activity. In addition, although 
students acquire more knowledge about broader topics and issues, 
they still obtain the perspective on those topics from the profession's 
viewpoint. 

The nursing student takes a course entitled, "The Nurse in Society." 

The pharmacy student takes a course called, "The Economics of 
Pharmacy Management." 

The education student takes a course entitled, "Public Policy and 
Education." 
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Cell E-C: 
External/ 
Contextual 

Discussion 



Examples 



Coursework or activities taken in other fields of study that 
emphasize knowledge of broad social, political, historical, and 
economic issues; values; contexts; and the arts. 

No attempt is made to link the knowledge gained from these classes 
or courses to the professional field, or vice versa. Linkages must be 
made by the students, if at all. This cell contains required general 
education credits, elective credits. 

The business student is required to take 15 general education credits. 
The nursing student is required to take a music or art history course. 



Cell C-C: 

Collaborative/ 

Contextual 



Discussion 



Examples 



Coursework or activities: (1) in other fields of study taught by 
professional program faculty; (2) within the professional program 
taught by faculty from other fields of study; or (3) taken within a 
merged or transformed program structure where two or more fields 
have united around common goals, themes, or concepts. Here, 
knowledge of broad social, political, historical, and economic 
issues; values; contexts; and the arts, is emphasized as it relates to 
the understanding and practice of the collaborating fields. 

One important aspect is input from faculty in both fields into the 
course content and activities. In this type of course activity, the 
students are getting a broad perspective, not only from the 
perspective of the professional field, but also from the viewpoint of 
the collaborating field. Interdisciplinary courses or interdisciplinary 
programs are good examples of activities in this cell. 

Nursing students take a course on economics of health care, taught 
by an economist and a nurse. 

Business students take a course in law with other law students. 

Communication and sociology students take a basic interdisciplinary 
course entitled, "Interpersonal Relationships in Health Care" taught 
by a nursing faculty member. 
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Cell I-I: 
Internal/ 
Investigation 



Discussion 



Examples 



Coursework or activities taught within the professional program that 
emphasize inquiry, questioning, analysis, and the seeking of 
innovative and creative solutions based on the active use of 
knowledge of broad social, political, historical, and economic 
issues; contexts; values; and the arts. 

Faculty members teaching these types of courses may have 
advanced education in non-professional fields. The perspective 
offered in such a course is, however, from the professional 
viewpoint. 

This cell may include higher-level courses offered within a 
professional field, such as senior seminars, capstone courses, or 
research seminars. 



Cell E-I: 

External/ 

Investigation 



Discussion 



Examples 



Coursework or activities taken in other fields of study that 
emphasize inquiry, questioning, analysis, and the seeking of 
innovative and creative solutions based on the active use of 
knowledge of broad social, political, historical, and economic 
issues; contexts; values; and the arts. 

The coursework taken outside of the professional field is not 
formally linked or connected with the professional courses. Any 
linkage is usually made by the students. 

A professional field requires a minor in a liberal arts field. 

A nursing student may choose a minor in psychology or sociology. 

A teacher preparation program requires a major in another field and 
offers a minor in education. 

A senior business studert takes a course, "Senior Seminar in 
Psychology." 
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Coursework or activities taken: (1) ; .n other fields of study taught by 
professional program faculty; (2) taught within the professional 
program by faculty from other fields of study; or (3) taught within a 
merged or transformed program structure where two or more fields 
have united around common goals, themes, or concepts. 
Emphasized here is a spirit of inquiry, questioning, analysis, and the 
seeking of innovative and creative solutions based on the active use 
of knowledge of broad social, political, historical, and economic 
issues; contexts; values; and the arts, as it relates to the 
understanding and practice of the collaborating fields. 

Discussion fhe linkages between the collaborating fields are made by the faculty 

as well as the students. These courses are at a more advanced level 
than basic courses and reflect a collaborative approach to 
investigating different issues. 

Examples Students in nursing, pharmacy and economics may be required to 

take course entitled, "Analysis of Reimbursement Issues in Health 
Care." 



Cell C-I: 

Collaborative/ 

Investigation 
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PART V 

Indicators of Professional/Liberal Integration 

Purpose: This tally sheet is provided to encourage faculty to think of ways to observe, measure, or assess achievement of each of the liberal/ 
professional student outcomes. In general, cognitive indicators will be related to the students' knowledge and may be inferred through tests 
and thinking processes. Motivational indicators are related to students' attitudes or feelings and may be inferred through tests or behaviors, 
while behavioral indicators may be observed directly. An outcome may be evidenced by more than one type of indicator. 

Directions: In the spaces to the right of each outcome, or on separate sheets, list some measures you could use as outcome indicators at each 
level of observation. That is, "what are the best ways to know if students have achieved each outcome?" Discuss the ways you record with 
your professional and liberal education colleagues. Be prepared for some differences of opinion. 

OUTCOME II^ICATORS 



Cognitive Motivational Behavioral 



LIBERAL/PROFESSIONAL 
OUTCOMES 

1 . The graduate can read, write, 
speak, and listen and use these 
processes effectively to acquire, 
develop, and convey ideas and 
information. 








2 . The graduate understands the 
societal context (environment) in 
which the profession is practiced. 








3 . The graduate acknowledges and 
is concerned- for improving the 
knowledge, skills, and values 
of the profession. 









(Continued on next page) 
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OUTCOME INDICATORS 
Cognitive Motivational Behavioral 



4. The graduate understands and 
accepts the ethics of the p:o- 
fession as standards that guide 
professional behavior. 








5. The graduate anticipates, adapts 
to, and promotes changes 
important to the profession's 
purpose and the professional's 
role. 








6 . The graduate recognizes the need 
to increase knowledge and 
advance the profession through 
systematic, cumulative research 
on problems of theory and practice. 








7 . The graduate continues to explore 
and expand personal, civic, 
and professional knowledge and 
skills throughout a lifetime. 








8 . The graduate examines issues 
rationally, logically, and 
coherently. 









o .'-7-3 



9. The graduate exhibits the capacity 
to contribute as a productive 
member of the profession and to 
assume leadership roles as appro- 
priate in the profession and society. 



10. The graduate has enhanced 
aesthetic awareness of arts and 
human behavior for both personal 
enrichment and application in 
enhancement of die profession. 



LOCAL PROGRAM OUTCOMES 
11. 



12. 



13. 



ERLC 
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OUTCOME INDICATORS 
Cognitive Motivational Behavioral 



14. 








15. 








16. 









(End of Part V) 
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PART VI 

Supports and Barriers 
Discussion Guide 

Purpose: In any attempt to develop cooperative relationships, there will be supports to be used 
to advantage and barriers to overcome. Frank discussion about how to take advantage of supports 
and reduce barriers in integrating professional and liberal study may be helpful to you and your 
colleagues. 

Directions: Some possible facilitators and barriers to integrating professional and liberal stud} 
are given below. You may wish to add others important in your local context 

Use the scales on the right of each item to answer the questions f, Is the item listed strong or weak 
support, or a strong or weak barrier with respect to efforts to integrate, or is it likely to have no 
effect?" Then, as a result of group discussion, make notes about awtions you will plan. 







SUPPORT 

STRONG WEAK 


BARRIER 

STRONG WEAK 


NO 
EFFECT 


1. 


University funding 


3 


2 


3 


2 




2. 


University governance 
procedures 


3 


2 


3 


2 


i 


3. 


Program prestige 


3 


2 


3 


2 




4. 


Student demands 

• 


3 


2 


3 


2 




5. 


Undeveloped relationships 


3 


2 


3 


2 




6. 


Program mission 


3 


2 


3 


2 




7. 


Program personnel 


3 


2 


3 


2 




8. 


Alumni influence 


3 


2 


3 


2 




9. 


Professional community 
reaction 


3 


2 


3 


2 
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SUPPORT 

STRONG WEAK 


BARRIER 

STRONG WEAK 


NO 
EFFECT 


10. Employer reaction 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


IL Accreditation standards 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


12. Problems with practice 
settings 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


13. Crowded curriculum 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


14. University course 
requirements 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


15. Licensing/Certification 
standards 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


16. State regulations 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


17. Federal regulations 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


18. External funding 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 

• 


19. Job market 


3 


2 


3 


2 




LOCALFACTORS 
20. 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


21. 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


22. 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


23. 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 


24. 


3 


2 


3 


2 


1 
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SUPPORT 


BARRIER 














NO 




STRONG 


WEAK 


STRONG 


WEAK 


EFFECT 


25. 


3 


2 


3 


2 


i 


26. 


3 


2 


3 


2 


i 


27. 


3 


2 


3 


2 


i 


28. 


3 


2 


3 


2 




29. 


3 


2 


3 


2 




30. 


3 


2 


3 


2 





Action Notes about Supports and Barriers 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 



Purpose of PLUSS 

The Professional/Liberal Undergraduate Self-Study (PLUSS) helps stimulate discussion wuhin 
undergraduate professional programs planning to integrate liberal education goals in their students' 
experiences. PLUSS also provides an organizing framework for professional and liberal studies 
faculty to identify and mutually resolve issues related to such integration. 

PLUSS helps identify common and divergent views and other starting points for discussion. An 
even wider perspective is gained by collecting the responses of students and recent graduates. 

Typically, a decision to use PLUSS as a stimulus to discussion will be made by a particular 
undergraduate professional program (e.g., nursing, business, architecture). This program will 
then invite other faculty members concerned with liberal education to join their discussions. 

Versions of PLUSS 

PLUSS has separate versions for (1) professional program faculty, (2) liberal studies faculty, (3) 
professional program students, and (4) recent graduates of professional programs. Although parts 
of each version are in survey form, the responses should be collected informally to stimulate 
discussion within and between campus groups. The available sections of each version are given in 
the chart below. Within each version, the sections may be used in any combination. 



Users of PLUSS 





Professional 


Liberal 


Professional 


Professional 




Program 


Studies 


Program 


Program 




Sections of PLUSS Facu Ity 


Faculty 


Students 


Recent 
Graduates 


1. 
II. 


Survey of Important Liberal/Professional Outcomes 
Identifying Existing Educational Activities That 


• 


• 


• 




Achieve Outcomes • 




• 


• 


III. 


Adequacy of Program Discussions 








IV. 


Collaboration/Integration Matrix and Discussion Guide • 








V. 


Indicators of Professional/ Liberal Integration 








VI. 


Supports and Barriers Discussion Guide • 









Development and field -cstmg of PLUSS was supported by the Fund for the Improvement of Poatsccondary 
Education and The University of Michigan through the Liberal Outcomes oi Professional Study Project. 
Related background information and assistance in using PLUSS may be obtained from the Professional 
Preparation Project. 
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Outcomes Important to Educators in 
Eight Undergraduate Professional Fields 



PLUSS stimulates discussions about integrating libera! and professional study by posing for consideration 
a set of potentially important student outcomes. 

The particular set of liberal/professional outcomes included in PLUSS was originally derived from 
literature in professional fields. Next, faculty members in professional programs nationally were surveyed 
and rated these outcomes as very important for their graduates to achieve. Subsequently, the set was 
expanded, refined, and field-tested during 1 Q 86 by pairs of professional program and liberal arts faculty 
from several colleges and u.iiven,— es. For easy reference, these outcomes are provided in this insert. 



PLUSS is based on two sets of broad student outcomes: 



Traditional 

Professional 

Competence 

Liberal/Professional 
Education Outcomes 



Outcomes frequently considered primary goals of professional preparation 
in college. 



Outcomes encompassing goals of liberal education but phrased in terms 
especially relevant to graduates who prepare for professional positions. 



The two sets of outcomes can be viewed as overlapping realms (see figure below). The 
liberal/professional outcomes express common goals for students endorsed by both professional and 
liberal educators. Because most colleges and professional programs may find that some desired outcomes 
are not covered in this list, PLUSS provides space to add other locally valued outcomes. 



Societal 
Context 



Professional 
Context 



Libera! 
Education . 
Outcomes 



Liberal/ 
Professional I 
Education 
Outcomes 



Traditional 
Professional 
Competence 



(Continued on next page) 
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Outcomes Important to Educators in 
Eight Undergraduate Professional Fields* 

Traditional Professional Outcomes 



Conceptual 
Competence 

Technical 
Competence 

Integrative 
Competence 

Career 

Marketability 



The graduate understands the theoretical foundations of the profession. 

The graduate can perform skills required of the professional. 

The graduate can integrate theory and skills in the practice setting. 

The graduate has superior employment opportunities because of acquired 
training. 



Professional Outcomes in Common with Liberal Education 



Communication 
Competence 



Critical Thinking 



Contextual 
Competence 



The graduate can read, write, speak, and listen effectively to acquire, 
develop, and convey ideas and information. 

Reading, writing, speaking, and listening are skills essential to professional 
practice and to continued professional growth as well as to informed 
citizenry and continued personal growth. 

The graduate examines issues rationally, logically, and coherently. 

Although critical thinking is a universally desired educational outcome, 
professionals particularly need a repertoire of thinking strategies that will 
enable them to acquire, evaluate, and perhaps produce information and 
knowledge. Since much professional practice is problematical, students 
need to develop analytical skills to make decisions in both familiar and 
unfamiliar circumstances. 

The graduate understands the societal context (environment) in which the 
profession is practiced. 

The capability to adopt multiple perspectives allows the graduate to 
comprehend the complex interdependence between the profession and 
society. An enlarged understanding of the world and the ability to make 
judgments in light of historical, social, economic, scientific, and political 
realities is demanded of the professional as well as the citizen. 



(Continued on next page) 
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Aesthetic Sensibility The graduate will have an enhanced aesthetic awareness of the arts and 

human behavior for both personal enrichment and application in 
enhancement of the profession. 

Sensitivity to relationships among the arts, the natural environment, and 
human concerns epitomizes aesthetic awareness. Through learning to 
approach life as an aesthetic experience and by viewing work as an act of 
aesthetic judgment, professionals can more effectively assess and 
understand the world and their roles within it. 

Professional Identity The graduate acknowledges and is concerned with improving the 

knowledge, skills, and values of the profession. 

Professional identity both parallels and supplements the liberal education 
goal of developing a sense of personal identity. The sense of personal 
worth and self-confidence that develops from experiencing success in 
professional practice, often including contributing or altruistic relationships 
with clients, is an effective vehicle for gaining a sense of one's place in the 
world as an individual and citizen. 

Professional Ethics The graduate understands and accepts the ethics of the profession as 

standards that guide professional behavior. 

Liberally educated individuals are expected to have developed value systems 
and ethical standards that guide their behavior. Since in every field 
professionals face choices and responsibility in the process of making 
decisions with full understanding of their consequences, the study of ethics 
provides a context for developing professional ethics. 

Adaptive Competence The graduate anticipates, adapts to, and promotes changes important to the 

profession's societal purpose and the professional's role. 

A liberally educated person has an enhanced capacity to adapt and to 
anticipate changes in society. Since professional practice is not static, 
adaptability can be fostered by promoting the need to detect and respond to 
changes and make innovations in professional practice. 

Leadership Capacity The graduate exhibits the capacity to contribute as a productive member of 

the profession and to assume leadership roles as appropriate in the 
profession and society. 

All education carries with it the responsibility of developing leadership 
capacity. This is particularly true for professional education where the 
problem-decision-action cycle may have broad environmental, social, and 
individual ramifications. Not only does leadership imply both functional 
and status obligations, it requires the intelligent, humane application of 
knowledge and skills. 



(Continued on next page) 
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Scholarly Concern 
for Improvement 



Motivation for 
Continued Learning 



The graduate recognizes the need to increase knowledge and advance the 
profession through systematic, cumulative research on problems of theory 
and practice. 

The heart of the intellectual process is attention to a spirit of inquiry, critical 
analysis, or logical thinking. Although many critical analysis skills are 
developed as theory and practice are integrated, the professional curriculum 
can be specially designed to foster among graduates an obligation to 
participate in inquiry, research, and improvement of the profession. 

The graduate continues to explore and expand personal, civic, and 
professional knowledge and skills throughout a lifetime. 

A truly educated person will wish to continue learning throughout life.^ In 
professional education, substantial emphasis can be placed on fostering 
individual responsibility for continued professional growth. 



Important Local Program Outcomes 

Different colleges may hold unique outcomes for their graduates. Extra spaces in PLUSS provide an 
opportunity for you to state six additional outcomes. 

Outcome Definition 



(End of Outcome Definitions) 
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PARTI 

Survey of Importance of Liberal/Professional Outcomes 

Purpose: The surveys included in PLUSS are used to gather information that will stimulate 
campus discussion about integrating liberal and professional study. The program in which you are 
a student may also be gathering opinions on these questions from professional program faculty 
members, liberal studies faculty members, and recent graduates. 

From your responses, the program hopes to: (1) determine which outcomes students of 
professional programs believe are most important for them as they enter their profession; and (2) 
estimate the extent of emphasis that students believe their professional program currently places on 
these outcomes. 

Directions: For each item listed below, circle the number that indicates the ideal amount of 
emphasis you believe the professional program should place on each outcome. Then circle a 
second number to indicate the actual amount of emphasis you believe the professional program 
currently places on the outcome, 

L IDEAL: How much emphasis do you, as a current student, believe ideally should be 
placed on each outcome during undergraduate study in your professional field? That is, 
how important is it that when you accept your first professional position you possess each 
competence or quality listed below? 

2. OUR PROGRAM: How much emphasis do you believe each outcome actually receives 
in your professional program? 



EMPHASIS ON OUTCOME 
No Heavy 
Emphasis Emphasis 



PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCES 


















1 . The graduate understands the body of 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


knowledge basic to practice of the 


















profession: the theoretical base or the 


OUR 
















professional knowledge base. 


PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


2. The graduate can perform the fundamental 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


skills or tasks required in professional 


















practice. 


OUR 


















PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 
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EMPHASIS ON OUTCOME 
No Heavy 
Emphasis Emphasis 



3 . The graduate can integrate theory and 
practice, that is, select the knowledge and 
skills applicable to a particular professional 
work setting or problem. 



4. The graduate not only meets basic standards 
for entrance into the profession but is a 
competitive applicant for a beginning 
position. 



LIBERAL/PROFESSIONAL OUTCOMES 

5 . The graduate can read, write, speak, and 
listen and use these processes effectively 
to acquire, develop, and convey ideas 
and information. 



6. The graduate understands the societal 
context (environment) in which the 
profession is practiced. 



7 . The graduate acknowledges and is con- 
cerned for improving the knowledge, 
skills, and values of the profession. 



8 . The graduate understands and accepts the 
ethics of the profession as standards that 
guide professional behavior. 



The graduate anticipates, adapts to, and 
promotes changes important to the 
profession's purpose and the professional's 
role. 



10. The graduate recognizes the need to increase 
knowledge and advance the profession 
through systematic, cumulative research on 
problems of theory andpuctice. 



IDEAL: 
OUR 

PROGRAM: 



IDEAL: 
OUR 

PROGRAM: 



IDEAL: 
OUR 

PROGRAM: 



IDEAL: 
OUR 

PROGRAM: 



IDEAL: 
OUR 

PROGRAM: 



IDEAL: 
OUR 

PROGRAM: 



IDEAL: 
OUR 

PROORAM: 



IDEAL: 
OUR 

PROGRAM: 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 3 4 5 6 7 
(Continued on next page) 
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EMPHASIS ON OUTCOME 
No Heavy 
Emphasis Emphasis 



11. The graduate continues to explore and 


IDEAL: 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


cxnand neisonal rivif* and nrnfn^ion&l 
















knowledge and skills throughout a lifetime 


OUR 
















PROGRAM" 


1 2 




4 


5 


6 


7 


12. The graduate examines issues rationally, 


L 

IDEAL: 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


logically, and coherent 1 ''. 


















OUR 
















PROGRAM: 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


13. The graduate exhibits the capacity to con- 


IDEAL: 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


tribute as a productive member of the 
















profession and to assume leadership roles 


OUR 














as appropriate in the profession and society 


PROGRAM: 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


14. The graduate has enhanced aesthetic 


IDEAL: 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


awareness of arts and human behavior for 
















both personal enrichment and application in 


OUR 














enhancement of the profession. 


PROGRAM: 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


IMPORTANT LOCAL PROGRAM 
















OUTCOMES 
















15. 


IDEAL: 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




OUR 
















PROGRAM: 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


16. 


IDEAL: 


1 2 




4 


5 




7 




OUR 
















PROGRAM: 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


17. 


IDEAL: 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 




7 




OUR 
















PROGRAM: 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 
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EMPHASIS ON OUTCOME 
No Heavy 
Emphasis Emphasis 



18. 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 




OUR 

PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


19. 


IDEAL: 


1 


1 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 




OUR 

PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


20. 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 




OU*. 

PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 



(End of Part I) 
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PART II 

Identifying Existing Educational Activities That Achieve Outcomes 

Purpose: It is useful to identify specific activities that students believe help them to achieve liberal/professional outcomes. This exercise may 
reveal relatively unknown educational activities. It may also provide a basis for discussion of activities that need clarification. 

Directions: For each of the "liberal/professional education outcomes," please describe briefly the educational activities in each category that you 
believe help you achieve the outcome. Some typical categories of formal and informal educational activities are provided. 



LIBERAL/PROFESSIONAL 
OUTCOMES 


Courseworkin 

Professional 

Program 


Coursework 
Outside of 
Professional 
Program 


Community 
or Field 
Experiences 


Praclicum, 
Internship, 
or Clinical 
Assignment 


Other 
Activities 






HELP] 


7 U L A C T I V 


I T I E S 




1 . The graduate can read, write, 
speak, and listen and use these 
processes effectively to acquire, 
develop, and convey ideas and 
information. 












2 . The graduate understands the 
societal context (environment) 
in which the profession is 
practiced. 
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LIBERAiyPROFESSIONAL 
OUTCOMES 


courseworK in 

Professional 

Program 


Coursework 
uutside oi 
Professional 
Program 


Community 
or Field 
Experiences 


Practicum, 
Internship, 
or Clinical 
Assignment 


Other 
Activities 






HELP] 


J U L A C T I V 


I T I E S 




3 . The graduate acknowledges and 
is concerned for imDrovinc the 
knowledge, skills, and values 
of the profession. 












4. The graduate understands and 
accents the ethics of the nro- 
fession as standards that guide 
professional behavior. 












5 . The graduate anticipates, adapts 
to, and promotes changes 
important to the profession's 
purpose and the professional's 
role. 












6. The graduate recognizes the 
need to increase knowledge and 
advance the profession through 
systematic, cumulative research 
on problems of theory and 
practice. 













36 37 



7 . The graduate continues to explore 
and exnand nersonal civic 
and professional knowledge and 
skills throughout a lifetime. 












8 . The graduate examines issues 
rati on all v loricallv and 
coherently. 












9 . The graduate exhibits the capacity 
to contribute a nnvlnctivft 
member of the profession and 
to assume leadership roles as 
appropriate in the profession and 
society. 












10. The graduate has enhanced 
aesthetic awareness of arts and 
human behavior for both personal 
enrichment and application in 
enhancement of the profession. 













(Continue on back for local outcomes) 
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LOCAL PROGRAM OUTCOMES 


Courscwork in 

Professional 

Program 


Coursework 
Outside of 
Professional 
Program 


Community 
or Field 
Experiences 


Practicum, 
Internship, 
or Clinical 
Assignment 


Other 
Activities 






HELP] 


J UL A C T I V 


I T I E S 




11. 












12. 












13. 












14. 












15. 












16. 













(End of Part II) 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 



Purpose of PLUSS 

The Professional/Liberal Undergraduate Self-Study (PLUSS) helps simulate discussion within 
undergraduate professional programs planning to integrate liberal education goalb in their btudentb 
experiences. PLUSS also provider an organizing framework for professional and liberal studies 
faculty to identify and mutually resolve issues related to such integration. 

PLUSS helps identify common and divergent views and other starting points for discussion. An 
even wider perspective is gained by collecting the responses of students and recent graduates. 

Typically, a decision to use PLUSS as a stimulus to discussion will be made by a particular 
undergraduate professional program (e.g., nursing, business, architecture). Tim program will 
then invite other faculty members concerned with liberal education to join their discussions. 

Versions of PLUSS 

PLUSS has separate versions for (1) professional program faculty, (2) liberal studies faculty, (3) 
professional program students, and (4) recent graduates of professional programs. Although parts 
of each veision are in survey form, the responses should be collected informally to stimulate 
discussion within and between campus groups. The available sections of each version are given in 
the chart below. Within each version, the sections may be used in any combination. 



Users of PLUSS 



Professional 
Program 

Sections of PLUSS Faculty 


Liberal 
Studies 
Faculty 


Professional 
Program 
Students 


Professional 
Program 
Recent 
.Graduates 


I. Survey of Important Liberal/Professional Outcomes 

II. Identifying Existing Educational Activities That 

Achieve Outcomes • 

III. Adequacy of Program Discussions • 

IV. Collaboration/Integration Matrix and Discussion Guide • 

V. Indicators of Professional/ Liberal Integration • 
VI Supports and Barriers Discussion Guide • 


• 


• 


• 
• 



Development and field testing of PLUSS was supported by the Fund for the Improvement of Postsccondary 
Education and The University of Michigan through the Liberal Outcomes of Professional Study Project. 
Related background information and assistance in using PLUSS may be obtained from the Professional 
Preparation Project. 
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Outcomes Important to Eddcators in 
Eight Undergraduate Professional Fields* 



PLUSS stimulates discussions about integrating liberal and profesbional study by pesing for consideration 
a set of potentially important student outcomes. 

The particular set of liberal/professional outcomes included in PLUSS was originally derived from 
literature in professional fields. Next, faculty members in professional programs nationally were surveyed 
and rated these outcomes as very important for their graduates to achieve. Subsequently, the set was 
expanded, refined, and field-tested during 1986 by pairs of professional program and liberal arts faculty 
from several colleges and universities. For easy reference, these outcomes are provided in this insert. 



PLUSS is based on two sets of broad student outcomes: 



Traditional 

Professional 

Competence 

Liberal/Professional 
Education Outcomes 



Outcomes frequently considered primary goals of professional pieparation 
in college. 



Outcomes encompassing goals of liberal education but phrased in terms 
especially relevant to graduates who prepare for professional positions. 



The two sets of outcomes can be viewed as overlapping realms (see figure below). The 
liberal/professional outcomes express common goals for students endorsed by both professional and 
liberal educators. Because most colleges and professional programs may find that some desired outcomes 
are not covered in this list, PLUSS provides space to add other locally valued outcomes. 



Societal 
Context 



Liberal 
Education 
Outcomes 



Professional 
Context 



Liberal/ 
Professional 
Education 
Outcomes 



Traditional 
Professional 
Competence 



(Continued on next page) 
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Outcomes Important to Educators in 
Eight Undergraduate Professional Fields* 

Traditional Professional Outcomes 



Conceptual 
Competence 

Technical 
Competence 

Integrative 
Competence 

Career 

Marketability 



The graduate understands the theoretical foundations of the profession. 



The graduate can pertorm skills required of the professional. 



The graduate can integrate theory and skills in the practice setting. 



The graduate has superior employment opportunities because of acquired 
training. 



Professional Outcomes in Common with Liberal Education 



Communication 
Competence 



Critical Thinking 



Contextual 
Competence 



The graduate can read, write, speak, and listen effectively to acquire, 
develop, and convey ideas and information. 

Reading, writing, speaking, and listening are skills essential to professional 
practice and to continued professional growth as well as to informed 
citizenry and continued personal growth. 

The graduate examines issues rationally, logically, and coherently. 

Although critical thmking is a universally desired educational outcome, 
professionals particularly need a repertoire of thinking strategies that will 
enable them to acquire, evaluate, and perhaps produce information and 
knowledge. Since much professional practice is problematical, students 
need to develop analytical skills to make decisions in both familiar and 
unfamiliar circumstances. 

The graduate understands the societal context (environment) in which the 
profession is practiced. 

The capability to adoot multiple perspectives allows the graduate to 
comprehend the complex interdependence between the profession and 
society. An enlarged understanding of the world and the ability to make 
judgments in light of historical, social, economic, scientific, and political 
realities is demanded of the professional as well as the citizen. 



(Continued on next page) 
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Aesthetic Sensibility The graduate will have an enhanced aesthetic awareness of the arts and 

human behavior for both personal enrichment and application in 
enhancement of the profession. 

Sensitivity to relationships among the arts, the natural environment, and 
human concerns epitomizes aesthetic awareness. Through learning to 
approach life as an aesthetic experience and by viewing work as an act of 
aesthetic judgment, professionals can more effectively assess and 
understand the world and their roles within it. 

Professional Identity The graduate acknowledges and is concerned with improving the 

knowledge, skills, and values of the profession. 

Professional identity both parallels* and supplements the liberal education 
goal of developing a sense of personal identity. The sense of personal 
worth and self-confidence that develops from experiencing success in 
professional practice, often including contributing or altruistic relationships 
with clients, is an effective vehicle for gaining a sense of one's place in the 
world as an individual and citizen. 

Professional Ethics The graduate understands and accepts the ethics of the profession as 

standards that guide professional behavior. 

Liberally educated individuals aic expected to have developed value systems 
and ethical standards that guide their behavior. Since in every field 
professionals face choices and responsibility in the process of making 
decisions with full understanding of their consequences, the study of ethics 
provides a context for developing professional ethics. 

Adaptive Competence The graduate anticipates, adapts to, and promotes changes important to the 

profession's societal purpose and the professional's role. 

A liberally educated person has an enhanced capacity to adapt and to 
anticipate changes in society. Since professional practice is not static, 
adaptability can be fostered by promoting the need to detect and respond to 
changes and make innovations in professional practice. 

Leadership Capacity The graduate exhibits the capacity to contribute as a productive member of 

the profession and to assume leadership roles as appropriate in the 
profession and society. 

All education carries with it the responsibility of developing leadership 
capacity. This is particularly true for professional education where the 
problem-decision-action cycle may have broad environmental, social, and 
individual ramifications. Not only does leadership imply both functional 
and status obligations, it requires the intelligent, humane application of 
knowledge and skills. 



(Continued on next page) 
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Scholarly Concern 
for Improvement 



Motivation for 
Continued Learning 



The graduate recognizes the need to increase knowledge and advance the 
profession through systematic, cumulative research on problems of theory 
and practice. 

The heart of the intellectual process is attention to a spirit of inquiry, critical 
analysis, or logical thinking. Although many critical analysis skills are 
developed as theory and practice are integrated, the professional curriculum 
can be specially designed to foster among graduates an obligation to 
participate in inquiry, research, and improvement of the profession. 

The graduate continues to explore and expand personal, civic, and 
professional knowledge and skills throughout a lifetime. 

A truly educated person will wish to continue learning throughout life. In 
professional education, substantial emphasis can be placed on fostering 
individual responsibility for continued professional growth. 



Important Local Program Outcomes 

Different colleges may hold unique outcomes for their graduates. Extra spaces in PLUSS provide an 
opportunity for you to state six additional outcomes. 

Outcome Definition 



(End of Outcome Definitions) 
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PART I 

Survey of Importance of Liberal/Professional Outcomes 

Purpose: The surveys included in PLUSS are used to gather information that will stimulate 
campus discussion about integrating liberal and professional study. The program of which you are 
a recent graduate may also be gathering opinions on these questions from professional program 
faculty members, liberal studies faculty members, and current students. 

From your responses, the program hopes to: (1) determine which outcomes recent graduates of 
professional programs believe are most important for them as they enter their profession; and (2) 
estimate the extent of emphasis that recent graduates believe their professional program currently 
places on these outcomes. 

Directions: For each item listed below, circle the number that indicates the ideal amount of 
emphasis you believe the professional program should place on each outcome. Then circle a 
second number to indicate the actual amount of emphasis you believe the professional program 
currently places on the outcome. 

1. IDEAL: How much emphasis do you, as a recent graduate, believe ideally should be 
placed on each outcome during undergraduate study in your professional field? That is, 
how important is it that when you accept your first professional position you possess each 
competence or quality listed below? 

2. OUR PROGRAM: How much emphasis do you believe each outcome actually receives 
in your professional program? 



EMPHASIS ON OUTCOME 
No Heavy 
Emphasis Emphasis 



PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCES 


















1 . The graduate understands the body of 


ideal: 


1 


2 


0 


4 


5 


6 


7 


knowledge basic to practice of the 


















profession: the theoretical base or the 


OUR 
















professional knowledge base. 


PROGRAM: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


/ 


2. The graduate can perform the fundamental 


IDEAL: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


skills or tasks required in professional 


















practice. 


OUR 


















PROGRAM: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 
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EMPHASIS ON OUTCOME 
No Heavy 
E mphasis Emphasis 



3 . The graduate can integrate theory and 
practice, that is, select the knowledge and 
skills applicable to a particular professional 
work setting or problem. 



4. The graduate not only meets basic standards 
for entrance into the profession but is a 
competitive applicant for a beginning 
position. 



LIBERAL/PROFESSIONAL OUTCOMES 

5. The graduate can read, write, speak, and 
listen and use these processes effectively 
to acquire, develop, and convey ideas 
and information. 



6. The graduate understands the societal 
context (environment) in which the 
profession is practiced 



7 . The graduate acknowledges and is con- 
cerned for improving the knowledge, 
skills, and values of the profession. 



8. The graduate understands and accepts the 
ethics of the profession as standards that 
guide professional behavior. 



The graduate anticipates, adapts to, and 
promotes changes important to she 
profession's purpose and the piofessional's 
role. 



10. The graduate recognizes the need to increase 
knowledge and advance the profession 
through systematic, cumulative research on 
problems of theory and practice. 



IDEAL: 
OUR 

PROGRAM: 



IDEAL: 
OUR 

PROGRAM: 



IDEAL: 
OUR 

PROGRAM: 



IDEAL: 
OUR 

PROGRAM: 



IDEAL: 
OUR 

PROGRAM: 



IDEAL: 
OUR 

PROGRAM: 



IDEAL: 
OUR 

PROGRAM: 



IDEAL: 
OUR 

PROGRAM: 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 



2 3 



5 6 7 



2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

2 3 4 5 6 7 
(Continued on next page) 
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EMPHASIS ON OUTCOME 
No Heavy 
Emphasis Emphasis 



1 1. The graduate continues to explore and 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


expand personal, civic, and professional 


















knowledge and skills throughout a lifetime 


OUR 


















PROGRAM: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1 2. The graduate examines issues rationally, 


IDEAL: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


logically, and coherently. 




















OUR 


















rKUOKAM. 


i 
l 


L 


J 


A 
4 


J 


0 


/ 


1 3. The graduate exhibits the capacity to con- 


IDEAL: 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


uiDuie do a proaucuve memoer oi tne 


















profession and to assume leadership roles 


OUR 
















as appropriate in the profession and society 


PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


0 


7 


14. The graduate has enhanced aesthetic 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


awareness of arts and human behavior for 


















both personal enrichment and application in 


OUR 
















enhancement of the nrofession 


PROGRAM" 


1 

X 


9 








u 


7 


IMPORTANT LOCAL PROGRAM 


















OUTCOMES 


















ID. 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




OUR 


















PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


10. 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




OUR 


















PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


17. 


IDEAL: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




OUR 


















PROGRAM: 


1 


2 


3 
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PLUSS: For Professional Program Recent Graduates 



EMPHASIS ON OUTCOME 
No Heavy 
Emphasis Emphasis 



1 0 
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PLUSS: For Professional Program Recent Graduates 

PART n 

Identifying Existing Educational Activities That Achieve Outcomes 

Purpose:. It is useful to identify specific activities that recent graduates believe helped them to achieve liberal/professional outcomes. This exercise 
may reveal relatively unknown educational activities. It may also provide a basis for discussion of activities that need clarification. 



Directions: For each of the "liberal/professional education outcomes," please describe briefly the educational activities in each category that yon 
believe helped you achieve the outcome. Some typical categories of formal and informal educational activities are provided. 



LBERAL/PROFHSSIONAL 
OUTCOMES 


Coursework in 

Professional 

Program 


Coursework 
Outside of 
Professional 
Program 


Community 
or Field 
Experiences 


Practicum, 
Internship, 
or Clinical 
Assignment 


Other 
Activities 






HELP! 


? U L A C T I V 


I T I E S 




1 . The graduate can read, write, 
speak, and listen and use these 
processes effectively to acquire, 
develop, and convey ideas and 
information. 












2. The graduate understands the 
societal context (environment) 
in which the profession is 
practiced. 













( Continued on next page) 
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PLUSS: For Professional Program Recent Graduates 



LTBER AUPROFES SIONAL 
OUTCOMES 


Courscwork in 

JTiU KsSo lUU at 

Program 


Courscwork 
Outside of 
rToiessionoi 
Program 


Community 
or rlClu 
Experiences 


Practicum, 
Internship, 
or Clinical 
Assignment 


Other 
Activities 






HELP] 


« U L A C T I V 


I T I E S 




3 . The graduate acknowledges and 
is concerned for improving the 
knowledge, skills, and values 
of the profession. 












4. The graduate understands and 
accepts the ethics of the pro- 
fession as standards that guide 
professional behavior. 














5 . The graduate anticipates, adapts 
to, and promotes changes 
important to the profession's 
purpose and the professional's 
role. 












6. The graduate recognizes the 
need to increase knowledge and 
advance the profession through 
systematic, cumulative research 
en problems of theory and 
practice. 
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7 . The graduate continues to explore 

and professional knowledge and 
skills throughout a lifetime. 












8 . The graduate examines issues 

laUUliculj, lUglL-aliy, all LI 

coherently. 












9 . The graduate exhibits the capacity 

IU wUnulUUlC ob a pR/UUL-UVU 

member of the profession and 
to assume leadership roles as 
appropriate in the profession and 
society. 













10. The graduate has enhanced 
aesthetic awareness of arts and 
human behavior for both personal 
enrichment and application in 
enhancement of die profession. 













(Continue on back for local outcomes) 
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PLUSS: For Professional Program Recent Graduates 



LOCAL PROGRAM OUTCOMES 


Coursework in 

Professional 

Program 


Coursework 
Outside of 
Professional 
Program 


Community 
or Field 
Experiences 


Practicum, 
Internship, 
or Clinical 
Assignment 


Other 
Activities 






HELP] 


; UL A C T I V 


I T I E S 




11. 












12. 












13. 












14. 












15. 












16. 
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(End of Part II) 
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Appendix C 

Press releases, ads, and other documents 
related to release of the report 
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Announcing... 



Wednesday, June 8, 1988, 4-5 pm • 
Parlor C, 6th Floor • Palmer House 
Hotel • Chicago • (at the AAHE 
Assessment Forum) 



DISCUSSANTS: 

Co-Directors Joen S. Stark and 

Malcolm A. Lowther, and 

Network Panel Members 

L. Jackson Newell, Dean of Liberal 

Education, University of Utah, and 

J? wight Sangrey, Dean of the School of 

Engineering, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 



INTEGRATING ff IlUE 
UNDERGRADUATE 
LIBERAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
STUDV 



REPORT Of 
THE PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION 
NETWORK 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

JOANS. STARK 
AND 

MALCOLM A. LQWTHER 



Since 1986, pairs of professional program and liberal arts faculty from sixteen 
coUeges have shared successful organizational strategies and educaS 
activities that integrate liberal and professional sff Ktlded 
LS,^?* advisory panel representu,| e^Srmlulte 
professional fields (architecture, business administration, en^eermg iouSm 

P^^^SSZ^T* 0theiS !° COnduct skn &* ^cussions. THe 
« * PKSentS ltS ChaUeDgeS 28 a caU to actio * for 

To guide the lively discussions sure to be prompted by this complex tonic the 

Setf^tudy PLUSS provides discussion guides for professional program faculty 

Si pr °' CSSi0n l™ student and gSH2X 
S£?E*25 g0als f d F 1 ***™* It helps them identify influences 
fS^JEtt 81 ^ program * h focuses discussion on achieving 
desired Mjeiafcedocation outcomes in undergraduate professional programs. 

For further i ^onnation: Mary Joscelyn, Public Relations, 2400 School of 
tde^ 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION TkC 1171X0^8^ pf M^hlQpin 

CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF HIGHER 2117 School of Education BuiTdi^ 

AND POSTS|CONJDARY EDUCATION Ann Arbor, Sfgan 48W9 8 

NEWS RELEASE C0NTACT: joan s s ta r k 

or Malcolm A. Lowther 

EMBARGOED UNTIL JUNE 8, 1988; 4 J?M {313) 936 ~2741 

NATIONAL REPORT RECOMMENDS "STRENGTHENING THE TIES THAT BIND" TO INTEGRATE 
LIBERAL STUDIES INTO UNDERGRADUATE PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 

Ann Arbor, MI~How can our nation's colleges educate undergraduates for the 
professions while enriching their education through iiberal study? 

"First, we recommend that facuity from the professions! schoois and iiberai 
studies programs sit down and talk about integrating their curricuia, " say 
Joan S. Stark and Malcolm A. Lowther, co-directors of a project that sought 
an answer to this perennial problem. • " 

Under the guidance of a national advisory panel, for two years fifty faculty 
members from around the country have done just that. Panel members and 
faculty represented eight undergraduate professional fields (architecture, 
business administration, engineering, journalism, nursing, pharmacy, social 
work, and teacher education), the liberal arts, and accrediting 
associations. 

The teams, made up of two members from each institution, one representing a 
professional program and the other a traditionally liberal arts subject 
area, have gathered to share organizational strategies and educational 
activities that integrate liberal and professional studies. They have 
discussed, argued, and finally agreed on some common goals for professional 
program graduates. More importantly, they have shared varied ways to 
achieve these goals and many have even started the process on their own 
campuses. 

Encouraged by the success of their conversations, they now extend a 
challenge to faculty and administrators everywhere. " Strengthening the 
Ties That Bind: Integrating Undergraduate Liberal and Professional 
Study," describes their experience, and challenges others to embark on this 
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[page two of News Release] 

valuable mission. The group expects their report to be provocative and 
their recommendations hotly debated. - "Productive debate is what we want to 
initiate, - said Stark. "The more people on campus who discuss curricular 
integration, the better." 

In a foreword to the report by Frank H. T. Rhodes, president of Cornell 
University, encourages campus leaders, faculty members, and policy makers to 
continue the dialog started by this volunteer group. The Professional 
Preparation Network, says Rhodes, "has called upon us all to create a new 
sense of community as we seek to infuse professional education with the 
spirit of liberal arts." 

"Too often," say Stark and Lowther, "faculty representing the liberal arts 
and professions have taken a competitive stance. Through this project, 
these people have formed productive linkages to understand each other's 
teaching mission." * 

To guide the lively discussions sure to be prompted by this complex topic^ 
the Network is also presenting SLUSS, the Professional/Liberal 
Undergraduate Self-Study. PLUSS provides several specific discussion guides 
for professional program faculty, liberal studies faculty, professional 
program students, and graduates who want to examine program goals. It helps 
them identify influences affecting the professional program, and it focuses 
the discussion" on achieving desired liberal outcomes in undergraduate 
professional programs. 



The Professional Preparation Network has been sponsored bv the Fund f „r f ho 
improvement of Post-Secondary Education and the^nlveSity or wK2gf n! 

fSf?5 H ff #a ^* g th * That Biad and review copies of PIUSS are 

Trl iect le 2 S 0 C ?S n f ?°V5S 0rd f r apartment, Professional Preparation 
Ir^rf Ml^JoI-S ° f EdUCation Building, The University of P Michigan, Ann 



Arbor, MI 48109-1259. 

-END- 
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Advertisement in Chronicle of Higher Education 



Slreiigffceaiiii 



SB** 

MEGRATING KIRH 




UNDERGRADUATE 
LJBEHAL APfi) 
PfiOFESSiONAL 
STUDY 

Joan S: Stark and 
MsJcolm A. Lowtber 

Co-Otrectors 
Professional 
Preparation Network 

The University 
of Michigan 



challenges colleges everywhere 
to engage liberal and professional 
studies faculty, in discussions of ac- 
tivities that can integrate their goals 
for students. 

c Availa&e at cost 115.00 per copy, pre-paid 
(includes book-rate shipping and handling). 

■.Send, requests ^.Professional Preparation 
Network. 2400 SEB, The University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1259. Make checks 
payable to The University of Micfc%aa« 

■ Also available, PLUSS°, a guide to dis- 
cussions on integrating liberal and professional 
studies; $6.00 forasantpte'set. 
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(Gov tmors, from page 1) 

s Testing students on what they know, 
not just whaf s easy to measure. 

■ Developing a broader range of indica- 
tors to gauge school success or failure. 

8 Issxiingannivd report cards to individ- 
ual sdiools/ using cunrat data on their 
performance. 

For more information on the report 
contact Rae Bond, National Governors' 
Association, Hall of the States, 444 
North Capitol St, Washington, D.C 
20001; (202) 624-5300. 

»»» 

(Indicators/ from page 2) 
"By displaying the data over time, you 
get a sense of where we are and where 
we're going to be/' Smith said. 'The 
function of a publication like this is to 
inform that discussion." 

Note Copies of the Dqaitmertfs report wffi be 
sent to EWA member* in mid-September, lb? 
more information, call: Tom Lyon, (202) 732-4302. 



EdMCMhom Reporter. Published six timet a >w 
by the Education Write* Attodition 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Suite 310, Washington, 
D.C 20036. Postage paid at Washington, D.C 
Address editorial correspondence to: Education 
Reporter. Telephone: (202) 429-9660. Pablishss 
John Rankin; Editors: Lisa Walker and John Ran- 
kin; Assistant Edison Sett Menninga; Typogra- 
phy: Chnmideiype & Design. Copyright C 1968. 

Opinkmsexpre^in w OntrxeRecc^''don^ 
necessarily reflect those of the staff, officers, or di- 
rectors of the Education Writers Association. 

Send address changes to: Education Reporter, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Su$te310, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036 • 



EWA BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND STAFF 



President: James Kifladccy, senior reporter, The 
Daily OkUhamm, 500 North Broadway, Oklahoma 
Giv, OK 73125. (405) 231-3206. 
Vic* President/Active: Marilyn Posner, assistant 
news editor, Observer-Reporter, 122 South Main 
Street Washington FA 15301. (412) 222-2200. 
Vict President/ Associate John Rosa, Vke Presi- 
dent, College Connections, 329 East 82nd S treet, 
New York, NY 10028. (212) 734*2190. 
Secr*<ar3r:LariyH4yes / eoUtCTialpageecUtOT,^ 
Vbym Jourml&zette, 600 West Main Street Fort 
Wayne, IN 46801 (219) 461-6206. 



DIRECTORS: 

Robert Praia*, education repor te r , V* Hstrtkrt 
Courtrtt, 285 Broad Street Hartsont CT 06115. 
(203)241-6535. 

Susan Knight education reporter/ Ari&m Dtuy 
Star, 4850 S. Parle Avenue, Tucson, AZ 85714. 
(602)573-4204. 

Maurice Sykes, assistant director of communfca- 
Sons, D.C Public Schools, 415 12th Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C 20004. (202) 7244044. 
Aleta Watson, education reporter, Son Jose Mercu- 
ry New, 730 Bidder Park Drive, San Jose, CA 
95190. (408) 920-5032. 



IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT: 

Michael Bowler, op-ed editor, Baltimon Sun, SOI 

North Calvert Street Baltimore, MD 21203. (301) 

332-6019. 

Executive Director Use J. Walker 
Associate Director: John E. Rankin 
Projraea Assistant : Bert Menninga 



ASSIGNMENT SHE] 



New Booke/Fublicatioiu 

MegaSkills: How Families Can Help 
Children Succeed in School and Beyond, 
by Dorothy Rich. A collection of 
strategies, activities, and "reape/* 
for involving parents in their chil- 
dren's education, written by the/di- 
rector of the Washington, D{C.- 
based Home and School Institute. 
Available from local booksto? 
$8.95 suggested retail. 

The Undereducation of American Youtn)\ 
by Jose A. Cardenas, Maria del Re- 
fugio Robledo, and Dorothy Wag- 
goner. Booklet published by the 
Texas-based Intercultural Develop- 
ment Research Association which 
analyzes U.S. Census data on un- 
dereducation trends among Ameri- 
can youth. Contact IDRA, 5833 Cal- 
laghan Road, Suite 350, San Anto- 
nio, TX 78228; (512) 684-8180. 

Results in Education, 1988. The second 
follow-up to the Governors' 1986 re- 
port, Time For Results. Contact: Rae 
Bond. National Governors' Associa- 
tion, 444 North Capitol Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001; 
(202)624-5300. 

The Institute for Educational Lead- 
ership (IEL) has developed demo- 
graphic profiles of the following 
states and their educational sys- 
tems: AZ, CA CT, DE, FL, IN, KY, 
MI, NY, OH, and TX. Reporters 
may receive one free copy of the re- 
port on their state by contacting the 
EWA office. Additional copies of 
state reports are available from IEL 
for $7.00 each. To receive additional 
copies, please write: Publications 
Department, Institute for Educa- 
tional Leadership, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., Suite 310, Washing- 
ton, D.C 20036. 

Up Your Score: The Underground Guide 
to Psyching Out the Scholastic Apxihite 
Test. SAT review book written by 
three humorous high school stu- 
dents, each of whom scored over 
1500 on the test and got into the col- 
lege of his choice. Available from lo- 
cal bookstores. $9.95 suggested re- 
tail. 

Challenges for School Leaders, by Kris- 
ten J. Amundson. A compilation of 
recommendations for improving 
school leadership, published by the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Contact: American 
Association of School Administra- 



tors, miJttffiCttoete Street, Ar- 
hpgWn; VA 22209; (703) 528-0700. 

Strengthening fa Ties that Bind: tnte* 
• grating Undergraduate Liberal and Pro- 
fessional Study, by Joan S. Stark and 
Malcolm A. Lowther. The findings 
and recommendations of a two-year 
study of ways to link undergraduate 
and professional education. Contact 
Center for die Study of Higher and 
Postsecondaiy Education, University 
of Michigan, School of Education, 
Room 2117, Ann Arbor, MI 58109; 
(313)936-2741. 

Jate$_ 

October 9-10, 1988- 
St Petersburg, FL 

Seminar on education writing, 
sponsored by the Poynter Institute 
for Media Studies. Seminar will fo- 
cus on all levels of education writ- 
ing. Contact: Poynter Institute for 
Media Studies, 801 Third Street 
South, St Petersburg, FL 33701; 
(813)821-9494. 

October 10, 1988 - New York City 

Seventh Annual Conference, Read- 
ing Reform Foundation, New York 
Metropolitan Area Chapter. "Effec- 
tive Techniques for Teaching Read- 
ing, Writing and Spelling." Con- 
tact: Leona or Phillip Spector, Read- 
ing Reform Foundation, 333 West 
57th Street, New York, NY 10019; 
(212)307-7320. 

October 13-14 - Quincy, 111. 

Annual 'Quincy Conference' spon- 
sored by Quincy Public Schools. 
Contact: Quincy Conference, 1444 
Maine Street, Quincy, IL 62301; 
(217)224-6770. 

October 13-13 - Louisville, Ky. 

Annual international conference cf 
the Council for Learning Disabil- 
ities. Contact Kirsten McBride, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, CLD, P.O. Box 
40303, Overland Park, KS 66204; 
(913)492-3840. 

October 27-23 - New York City 

Annual conference of the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau. "Looking 
into the 1990V' Contact: Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, 37 Cameron 
Street, Wellesley, MA 02181; (617) 
235-8920. 
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school of education The Universi ty f o f Michi gan 

CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF HIGHER 2117 School of FHnraHnn ^sMi na 

AND POSTS|CONDA^ ^ISa!*. SdS£S iSfit* 



May 31, 1988 



Dear Colleague: 

We are pleased to send you an advance copy of 
Strengthen i ng tn* Ties that Bind? integrating nnHerorarinai-* 
L i beral and Erxtfaaaional Study.. This report will be released 
officially on June 8 in Chicago at the American Association 
for Higher Education's National Conference on Assessment. 

The document summarizes a productive dialogue among 
educators teaching in liberal arts and in eight undergraduate 
professional fields at four-year colleges and universities 
Over a two-year period, the fifty-member group explored 
common goals of liberal and professional study that offer 
opportunities for expanded and improved curricular 
integration. We now challenge academic leaders to initiate 
similar discussions on their campuses. 

We hope you find St rengthening the Ties that Bind 
provocative and useful. Support for this project came from 
the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, the 
University of Michigan's Center for the Study of Higher and 
Postsecondary Education, and the participating institutions; 
it has enabled us to share our experiences in this report. 
Additional copies may be obtained at cost from the 
Professional Preparation Project, Attention: Mary Joscelyn, 
Public Relations, 2400 School of Education, The University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1259. 

Sincerely, 

Joan S. Stark 
Project Co-Director 



Malcolm A. Lowther 
Project Co-Director 

JSS/MAL/jck 

Enclosure 
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school of education The Universit y o f Michig an 

CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF' HIGHER 2117 School of Education Building 

AND POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION Ann Arbor, Michigan 18109 

(313) 764-5520 



June 21, 1988 



Dear Colleague: 

We are pleased to send you a copy of Strengthening i-he 
T i es that Rind; integrating Ondsra r adaatfi TTosrsi and 
Professional ^ Study . This report was officially released on 
June 8 in Chicago at the American Association for Higher 
Education's National Conference on Assessment. 

The document summarizes a productive dialogue among 
educators teaching in liberal arts and in eight undergraduate 
professional fields at four-year colleges and universities. 
Over a two-year period, the fifty-member group explored 
common goals of liberal and professional study that offer 
opportunities for expanded and improved curricular 
integration. We now challenge academic leaders to initiate 
similar discussions on their campuses. 

We hope you find S trengthening the Ties that. Rind 
provocative and useful. Support for this project came from 
the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, the 
University of Michigan'- Center for the Study of Higher and 
Postsecondary Educatioi and the participating institution- 
it has enabled us to share our experiences in this report. 
Additional copies may be obtained at cost from the 
Professional Preparation Project, Attention: Mary Joscelyn, 
Public Relations, 2400 School of Education, The University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1259. 



Sincerely, 




■Joan S. Stark 
Project Co-Director 



Malcolm A. Lowther 
Project Co-Director 

JSS/MAL/jck 

Enclosure 
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school of education The Universit y o f Michig an 

CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF HIGHER 2117 School of Education Building 

AND POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION Ann Arbor, Michigan 4^09 

(313) 764-5520 

To: Professional Preparation Network Members and Advisory 

Panel * 

From: Joan Stark and Mai Lowther 
Date: September 1, 1988 

This is to bring you up-to-date with the latest PPP news 
as the new academic year begins. 

t * A8 *? lan 2 e ?' we released Strengthening the lias, that Bind: 
In t egr at ing Undergraduate Literal and Profusion*! sS St^ 
Chicago on June 8, 1988 at the American Association for Higher 
Education conference on assessment. L. Jackson Newell and 
Steve Aigner, Advisory Board members, and Thomas Carroll, FIPSE 
Deputy Director, accompanied us in presenting the report An 
advance copy was supplied to Scott Heller of TJia Chronicle of 
Higher. E ducation who produced an informative story on the day 
of the official release. 

' Strengthen ing iha lias. Ihat Bind is in far more demand 
than we could have imagined. Although it's not quite as popular 
as recent prescriptions for change in higher education by 
Bloom or Hirsch, some colleges are ordering 100 copies at a 
time. The first printing was 5000 copies; about half were 
distributed free and the other half sold at cost. A new 
printing of 3000 has been ordered. 

We've received many complimentary letters and a large 
number of speaking requests, particularly for fall faculty 
meetings and accrediting association meetings. At the request 
of both groups, we plan to conduct workshops at both the 
Association of American Colleges (January) and the American 
Association for Higher Education meeting (March) to illustrate 
how discussion of mutually valued outcomes could get started 
(using PLUSS or other means). Other than that, Mai and I are 
declining most requests that we speak at individual campuses, 
tfor one thing, we feel that faculty are more likely to engage 
in fruitful discussion of the idea of integration without 
outsiders seeming to preach at them. For another thing, we 
simply don't have enough time to travel widely even though 
most offer travel funds and an honorarium of $300 to $500 A 
few of you have been willing to take on an occasional sneaking 
engagement. If others are willing to do so, let us know so we 
can mention your name as a knowledgeable person to callors 
We ve already taken the liberty of recommending some of you. 

As you know, we mentioned the potential availability of 
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[page two of newsletter to PPP Network and Advisory Panel] 



case studies in "Strengthening the Ties..." Although we 
received only a few drafts from network members, we thought » A 
would test the interest before putting a lot of energy ?nto 
another publication. Our sense, at this point, is that there is not 
8rt ilTLl 0 * °S 8 ?,? ta f io8 ; We think it might be Setter to 
h£Lfn+2£ ^i^ftrations of principles that emerge in a 

coUeges ol iL^ST** * ids *tifying specific 

colleges, un the other hand, several of you have called to «» v 

S^SLSTk* 0 J he S° rk ° f the networ * «ave ?he ef?orJ on yoSr^ 
campus quite a boost. Some of you may make more progress this fall 

Se LS^* *7? yea £ 8 -„ S °' al though the FIPSE granges ended, 

expect to call each of you to find out about any new 
developments growing from the project on your local scene before 
making a final decision about case studies. oeiore 

We have not heard anything recently about the reunion that 

SS e A??S b : r %? £ *f e 2f?u P "I™ conjunction with 

the AGLS meeting in Wilkes-Barre on October 13-15. We're sure 
any of you who wanted to -attend that meeting would be welcome 
Contact Robert Heaman at Wilkes College for details * elC ° mQ ' 

J 1 ^ ^ e endof the FIPSE grant, we will be incorporating 
some of the work on liberal and professional education within 
our work with NCRIPTAL. We are enclosing the latest 

SroS ^KSffK +r£i« ati0n ? li8t (a aew broc «^e is forthcoming) 
from NCRIPTAL to help you keep up-to-date w.ith our activities. 

JSS/MAL/jck 
Enclosures: 2 
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"Connecting Across the Campus" 



Address at Pall Faculty Days 
Luther Col lege 
August 26, 1988 

James P. Winship, Director 
Teaching Enhancement Center 
University of Wisconsin-Whitewater 



It's the fail of '88, and there are lots of people 
standing up in lots of places giving speeches. Most of 
these people are running for office. Some of the talks are 
designed to give as pleasant an impression as possible while 
saying nothing specific that could lead to disagreement. 
Others are crafted to feature up to 45 seconds of catchy 
phrases, ideal for a "sound bite" on the local or national 
news. And here I stand <that phrase has a familiar ring) 
neither running for office nor away from anything more 
substantial than late registration signup duties on my own 
campus, with the better part of 45 minutes to talk with you 
about reasons for making what we do in higher education more 
coherent • 



It may be the grandiosity of the political season, as I 
am attempting something ambitious here. I want to lay out 
before you two concerns I have, about how well we are 
preparing students for work and life in the 21st century and 
about how poorly students and other people in this society 
make connections between oae aspect of their life and 
others. After speculating on why higher education doesn't 
do a better Job on the preparation for the future and on 
helping students in connecting their learning, I'll offer a 
"package deal", a way to address both issues with a single 
process. Maybe that is the influence of the political 
season, in that the problem and solutions neatly fit 
together. 



Let me start with education for the present leading to 
the future, for a new century, for literally a new 
millennium. What futurists, business leaders, and some 
higher education reports are telling us is that the skills 
that were sufficient for professionals, managers, and 
educators in the recent past no longer suffice. 

We hear from the business community that a changed and 
changing world economy needs workers with skills and 
characteristics different than those of the past. Tom 
Peters, co-author of In Search of EsgfillfiQSft, now states 
that there are no excellent companies, that too much is 
changing in the world too quickly for any. company to 
maintain a substantial lead over competitors for very long. 
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Needed are managers who emphasize responsiveness and quality 
and a workforce that Is constantly training and retraining 
Itself to upgrade skills and adapt to new realities. Peters 
and the dean of the management gurus Peter Drunker both 
claim that the traditional hierarchical pyramid shape of 
business organlzat'ons Is changing to a "flatter" 
organizational structure with fewer levels and more 
decisions being passed down to the workers. 1 Communication 
skills and flexibility become even" more desirable under 
these circumstances. 

Roger Smith, the president of General Motors, 
states that In times of rapidly changing conditions, it is 
crucial to have "the ability to perceive the relations 
between thoughts or things, or forms of expression that may 
seem utterly different, and to be able to combine them into 
some new forms— the power to connect the seemingly 
unconnected. "<* Smith also sees as Important the habits of 

sideways thinking" and the cross-classifying habit of mind 
that can come from looking many different ways at an Issue 
or a work of art or literature while in college. 

John Sculley, the president of App!e Corporation, 
contends that to be successful in later life, students need 
to In their college years develop skills to sort out what Is 
Important in a piece or pieces of information, to develop 
vhelr ability to work collaboratively and- in teams, and to 
develop their .written and oral communication ski lis. 3 

A report commissioned by the accrediting body for 
schools of business and management released last spring 
called for business schools and corporations to rethink and 
redo their programs and practices In several key areas. To 
meet the challenges of "the change and complexity we can 
expect in the future". 4 six "undernourished" areas In 
business schools' curricula were identified as 1) narrowness 
or the lack of breadth In students" programs of study, 2) 
lack of an emphasis on the outside Influences that affect 
work organizations, 3) need to "globalize" the curriculum, 
4) need to emphasize changes to an information/service 
economy, 5) lack of an emphasis on "people skills, and 
6) need for cross-functional Integration, the synthesis and 
integration of specialized functional areas of the 
corporation. 
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It is not only in business and industry that changing 
conditions require transformed skills and abilities. The 
Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy released a 

S5?ni« in 1986 ' A N ? tlQ " Pr : PAn ^r TfFttThrrn fTrr thr ?M* 
Century * In order for teachers in our public schools to 
prepare their students for a knowledge-based economy, the 
report states that we need teachers who* 

"should have a good grasp of the ways in wh'ch all 
kinds of physical and social systems work; a 
feeling what data are and the uses to which they 
can be put, an ability to help students see 
patterns of meaning where others see only 
confusion; an ability to foster genuine creativity 
in students; and the ability to work with other • 
people in work groups that decide for themselves 
how to get the Job done. They must be able to 
learn all the time, as the knowledge required to 
do their work twists and turns with new challenges 
and the progress of science and technology. 
Teachers will not come to the school knowing all 
they have to know, but knowing how to figure out 
what they need to know, where to get It. and how 
to help others make meaning out of lt."^ 



In my field, social workers are confronted with the 
reality that conditions change far more rapidly than the 
programs that serve people in need. AIDS, homelessness, and 
child sexual abuse are examples of real and pervasive social 
problems for which society has not developed or funded 
adequate responses, t tell my students that as we learn <r 
hope) to help individuals and communities deal with these 
problems, a new set of problems or diseases is emerging 
somewhere . 

One problem, then, is the need for future professionals 
and other workers to acquire the skills, information, and 
attitudes that wi 1 1 serve them and society well in coming 
years. The second problem Is harder for me articulate. I 
perceive a fragmentation in many people's lives in this 
country today, where people see little connection between 
what they do In one part of their life and In another, nor 
is this related to what Is going on in the larger society. 
The context In which they play out their lives is often 
unexamined. 

Robert Bell ah and his co-authors In Habits of the 
Heart? Individualism and Commi tment in American Llf» 
describe a split in the values that they we use in different 
parts of our lives. We tend to be utilitarian In our 
economic and occupational spheres of living, less so in our 
personal and family lives. 
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context In which we live and work. After looking at 

K!i n ?5L nanager8 an i famlly th «raplsts, the authors state 
that The manager and the therapist take the functional 
organization of Industrial society for granted, as the 
unproblematical context of life. The therapist, Uke the 

?he a I£:^ 8 n ! n S aS they l re 9lVenj * he focus is upon 
the effectiveness of the means." 6 

_l iS; cts Sw £acets of Pole's lives do not connect with 
E25in» 2/u ^e community leader participates in insider 
J**?™ 9 .!"* 11 Street; the s °clal helps family members 
affirm each other as equals and also treats secretaries 
like second-class citizens. We drive our cars a lot and buy 
It Z J 00 ?, 1 ? stvro£oam containers, as if those actions had 
£J? e !J lal c S nnectlon wlth warming trends and ozone layer 
destruction. We separate our lives Into separate states. 
East and West German les divided by walls. 

Do students do any better than the rest of us? There 

inn»iMon n °!E f° r s J ud8nts to view their college work as a 
collection of largely unconnected courses with credit hours 
attached as a way of keeping score. Courses to meet 
distribution requirements should be -gotten out of the way - 
as expeditiously as possible,, so that the student can get 
into the coursework in the major. With the exception of 
some math and science courses and sequences In the major, 

V^n« n ?« Car ?f in °l£ course has Uttl<s to do with what one 
learns in another. When oner accumulates enough credit hours 
and grade points, one graduates. Final undergraduate 
projects, and this may be the case with the Senior Research 
Paper here, encourage students to specialize rather than 
Pull together their college learning. 

Connections from the classroom to other parts of 
student life are also frequently not made. Alexander Astln, 
who has written extensively on higher education and student 
development, notes that what students learn about people In 
organizations and leadership in their courses is rarely 
applied when they are In leadership positions in student 
activities, and students often do not bring back to their 
roles as students what they have learned in non-classroom 
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•Jon Wagner tells a story which occurred in an 
upper-dylslon seminar on the International economy at the 
University of California-Berkeley. Three students were: 
giving a report on isbor management issues in 
underdeveloped countries. The student presenters 
were articulate, they knew the course readings 
fu 1 ?' an 2 *hey had prepared for the Instructor and 
their fifteen fellow students an Impressive list 
of related questions and recommended readings. 

The discussion following the presentation 
focused on one central question: 'How is It that 
workers in undeveloped countries appear so 
unconcerned about workplace hazards, particularly 
those associated with chemical Industries, 
asbestos mining, and so on?' In discussing this 
question with great Interest and Intensity, 
students made numerous astute references to 
concepts and historical details gleaned from 
course readings, lectures, and other 
presentations. 

The seminar itself met in a basement 
classroom in one of the older buildings on campus, 
one in. which exposed pipes of varying diameters 
ran beneath the celling. On some of these pipes 
could be seen Insulation that looked a lot like 
asbestos.. A visitor to the class called this to 
the students' attention, asking how it was that 
they could appear so unconcerned about a hazard In 
their own workplace. 

In response, the students began Identifying a 
wide range of other workplace hazards that they 
encountered directly or supported through their 
own consumer choices. Confessing that they tried 
not to think too much about these things, the 
students also described some elaborate and 
Imaginative rationalizations for segregating the 
dally business of their lives from concerns about 
health and morality. And they did all this with 
great candor, Intelligence, and wit. 

However, after fifteen minutes or so of this 
discussion, the students fell strangely silent, 
apparently lost In thought. Then one of the 
student presenters remarked, 'Well, I guess we 
really got off the the subject there for a while.' 

At that the other students chuckled, murmured 
In agreement, and leaned forward In their seats to 
get 'back on track' with their topic for the day. 
During the remainder of the period, they dlscussea 
workplace hazards In underdeveloped countries in 
terms of the assigned readings and as a subject to 
which their own personal experience— and their 
preceding remarks — bore no relationship 
whatsoever. "8 
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is a s?a1a a o!r?^n-!! Si", 2 1 2 J If nct lon3 and disconnectedness 
is a state partially described by word "Integrity" and 

partial y by the word "Integrated", as In "a wen -integrated 

Personality" Both words come from the Latin Integer 9 

meaning whole or complete. In different way s to h i v e ' 

ifT 9 H fc L an ? to be "^-Integrated are both characteristics 
of individuals whose lives display coherence. racieria ^cs 

cm.hJ*.*^! i den J lf ied two areas of concern, the need for 
, 0 aCq ! lre D eeded skllls and ^tributes for 21st 
SSI Z lit* and W ? rk f nd the difficulty that many students 
have in not compartmentalizing their lives. There are a 
u^i™,?f reasons > 1 think, as to why colleges and 
and S£ iiS 2«n^ 0t attendln 9 more to future-related skills 
and why they don't make greater efforts to help students 

thei?°nves? e 3epar&tlons b «tween school and other parts of 

~r*,~»?lZ Wa i S ln i* 1 ? 1 higher education faculty members are 
educated and professional ly socialized have something to do 
*n ?h2!m?S ??k ^inactions. In graduate school, we form 
see ouriif™ 1 ^ ?, d ! SC Pllne or Profession, and we tend to 
edScatSrs! historians or accountants rather than 

Higher education often places a higher value on 
scholarly development than student development. Promotion, 
tenure, and merit raises are more often strongly associated 
11 h faculty members' recognition from academics In their 
owEif !? nat lonally for their individual research and 
publications than it is a recognition of what the faculty 
members are doing in their classrooms and on campuses. As 
Alexander Astln remarks, we generally do not reward "good 
Sill???!! Bhl ?I: pa ftlcipatlng effectively on committees, 
consulting with other faculty members, operating on an 
institution-wide perspective. 

We're also not sure of the purposes of our efforts, 
one of the missions of higher education is to provide for 

r^«??£ S fk 11 ^? 1 f rtS educa tlon. According to Maud 
Chaplin, the historic purpose of a liberal education was to 
instill in free persons (originally men) the core values of 
the society, to ensure "that they understood and respected 
ancient truths and carried on worthy traditions". 10 
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Another almof a liberal education stands In opposition 
to this. It is liberal In the sense of the Latin 

llberare", to liberate, and it seeks tofree the student 
from the unexamined life and to expand the worldvlew of the 
student. Along the lines of this distinction people are 
choosing up sides . E.D. Hlrsch, Jr., author of Cultural 

S ? gr £ ?r rl?an k *nT7W is the most 

visible proponent of the first position, that a top priority 
of educational Institutions is to give a shared reality to 
its students. Others, including the Association of College 
Teachers of English, disagree. In overly simplistic terms, 
is our goal as educators to produce a "nation of knowers" or 
a "nation of learners"? 

I haven't meant to Imply, by my preceding remarks, that 
colleges and universities have been unresponsive to the 
changes in society and the development of students. Even a 
cursory look at higher educational Institutions in the past 
would demonstrate the ways that postsecondary institutions 
have changed. Derek Bok, the president of Harvard 
University, contrasts the Instruction and student evaluation 
common at the turn of the century with those today: 

"At the turn of the century, one could find educators 
who proclaimed the virtues of mental discipline, 
others who emphasized practical skills, still others 
who spoke of transmitting knowledge acquired through 
scholarship and scientific investigation. Under each 
of these alternatives, however, the emphasis was 
clearly on conveying a large body of factual 
information- together with a stock of accepted id^as 
and principles. Students could rely primarily on 
their powers of memory to succeed in college, and- 
they were seldom challenged by the clash of 
conflicting values or confronted with problems 
for which there was admittedly no convincing 
solution"- 11 

At Harvard and elsewhere, exams have also changed. 
When Bok looked at exams given in the early part of the 
century, more than 90 percent of the questions asked 
students only to repeat fixed sequences of events, facts, or 
the opinions of others. As the century has progressed, an 
Increasing percentage of the questions ask students to 
analyze, compare, and discuss complex problems from more 
than one perspective. *2 

Now, what you may hav*e noticed Is that I've been 
talking for more than fifteen minutes without mentioning the 
Integration of liberal and professional studies, the 
supposed reason for my being here with you today. 
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It s not that I brought the wrong talk with me when I drove 
. over from Wisconsin yesterday, It's that I don't see the 
Integration of liberal and professional learning as a 
valuable end In Itself. In the process of working to link 
professional and liberal education, however, I do see viable 
ways to both meet the challenges of educating our students 
for the 21st century and helping them get better In making 
connections In their lives. 

As a professional educator, concerned with the a broadly 
educated prof essslonal , I think that It Is useful to employ 
the the outcomes outlined In the report, Strengthening the 
T i es That Bind: Integrating U ndergraduate Liberal and 
Professional Stgdv^ Released two months ago, it la a 
product of the Professional Preparation Network, a group of 
fifty undergraduate professional and liberal arts faculty 
members and reprentatl ves from accrediting agencies, of 
which I was a member. We began work In the fall of 1986, 
with support from the Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education. We started with the results of a 
survey from over 2000 educators in ten professional fields. 
Joan Stark and Malcolm Lowther, who directed the 
Professional Preparation Project, had designed the survey 
based on a literature review of professional and liberal 
arts education. From that survey, Stark and Lowther had 
identified seven outcomes considered Important by 
professional educators that were ones traditionally 
associated with liberal education. 

The Professional Preparation Network held three two-day 
meetings over an eighteen month period, with task groups 
working between meetings. Our goals were to examine the 
outcomes and accept, reject, or refine them, and to see how 
we could apply both this categorization and seme tools 
developed by the project to our own campuses and 
professional fields. 

The first meeting waa a microcosm of the difficulties 
that liberal arts educators and professional educators have 
In communicating and working with each other. 
There is a peckl.i order, status and prestige, among the 
disciplines, which along with the differences In language 
among the various educators produced friction. The problems 
In agreeing upon the broader purposes of education were very 
present on the small scale. 
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We did get over Initial distrust and confusion, and 
decided Cor at least most of us did) that a key difference 
between liberal arts and professional faculty members was 
that of perspective. An educational outcome, like critical 
thinking or motivation for continued learning, would be 
taught by a liberal arts faculty member as It relates to 
personal development or broad social Issues; the 
professional faculty member would relate It to a problem 
within a professional context. 13 

i oh VtJ* 13 ? d i scu f sed the utility of the outcomes in common 
with liberal education. We ended up deciding to add three 

h f,?T l9lnal llst ' adding critical thinking, aesthetic 
sensibility, and leadership capacity. The list of outcomes 
in common with liberal education now reads: 

Communication Competence 

Critical Thinking 

Contextual Competence 

Aesthetic Sonslbl 1 Ity 

Professional Identity 

Professional Ethics 

Adaptive Competence 

Leadership Capacity 

Scholarly Concern for Improvement 

Motivation for Continued Learning 

I believe that the Idea and the process of focusing on 
outcomes constitute powerful means for helping colleges and 
universities address the future preparation needs and the 
issue of students not connecting from the classroom. 
Looking at outcomes, or student abilities, or competencies, 
helps us to reframe the purpose of higher education. It 
forces us to ask questions radically different than "Which 
combination of courses whose semester credit hours add up to 
128 should students take?" 

I want to briefly look at some of the outcomes 
Identified by the Professional Preparation Network and 
Indicate ways In which they address the issues about 
preparation for the future presented earlier. These can be 
considered major by major, or across a campus. 

One of these Is Contextual Competence, defined as "The 
graduate has an understanding of the societal context or 
environment In which the profession is practiced". This Is 
the issue raised by Bellah and his colleagues In flafejJLS af 
the Heart * An emphasis on providing the context for 
practice through required courses outside the department, 
interdisciplinary courses, and good advising could address 
the Issues raised In a recent report on engineering and 
liberal arts education; based on surveys and examination of 
over 2000 graduates' transcripts, the report revealed a 
lack of coherence In the liberal arts courses and an 
Inattention to contextual issues. 14 
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The outcome Leadership Capacity was defined as "the 
graduate exhibits the capacity to contribute as a productive 
member of the profession and to assume leadership roles as 

?h?»°S r i2i! *2 the P rof f sslon and society". Focusing on 
this outcome forces us to look at the connections between 
what students are learning In the classroom and in their 
roles in student activities and In the community, at the 
connections between the currlcular and the co-currlcular 
aspects of student life. This goes beyond Involvement; it 
speaks to the need for student Involvement to inform 
classroom learning, ■ and vice versa. 

. T ^ e ou JS ome Motiv atlon for Continued Learning was 
™i«n?, aS 7*}* gr * duat ? continues to explore and expand 
personal, civic and professional knowledge or skills 
throughout a lifetime". It is estimated that our students 
will be changing careers three-six times, on the average, 
between the time they graduate and the time they retire, and 
the majority of the specific information they will use In 
the workplace during their careers hasn't been produced yet. 

This is an outcome that transcends the difference 
between liberal and professional learning. The reasons for 
focusing on this are utilitarian, Job-related, and broader. 
EdSStlS i th<> r6POrt A Ne " VlfH tv In tonitriH 

Thus we believe that the chief task of the college 
years is for students not only to gain the ability 
to Identify perspectives, weigh evidence, and make 
wise decisions, but also how to think about 
thinking and to enjoy thinking. Students who have 
done so have crossed the great divide between 
merely gaining knowledge in order to return it on 
examinations and using knowledge by making it 
their own" . 15 



It appears, from some .pre 1 lml nary research at Alverno 
Co ege, that focusing on self -sustained learning during the 
college years may be the best way to facilitate the growth 
of lifelong learning. Currlcular elements such as practice, 
modeling, feedback, peer learning, the opportunity to assess 
one's own abilities, opportunities to connect one's 
abilities with their application, and the opportunities to 
apply and Integrate abilities in Internships help students 
develop active, Independent learning habits. 16 

I could give other examples of the ways that a focus on 
student ability makes us rethink curriculum and pedagogy. 
But I want to propose that we also consider the ability to 
make connections, in all its forms, as a skill that can be 
developed. This Includes connections within a major field, 
between liberal and professional learning, between the 
currlcular and the co-currlcular, and between the reality of 
academla and the other realities of life. 
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tk The proponents of "Writing Across the Curriculum" state 
that writing Is best learned when It Is taught in more than 
composition or English classes, and I believe that the same 
is true of making connections. At Alverno College, which 
has a national reputation for the coherence of its 
ability-based program, faculty members report that it often 
takes three semesters for students to "catch on" to the 
emphasis on outcomes, application and connections In their 

EdScaUon 2?J!!S recent / eport ft New Vitality In On^l 
Eflucat on stated, In reference to connecting among general 
education courses, "Emphasizing... abilities throughout the 
undergraduate experience makes' use of the psychological 
phenomenon of reinforcement. Reinforcement Is c.uclal In 
education; people learn through repetition and encouragement 
as well as inspiration and enl lghtenment . " * 7 

w.i.H lt ls in, P° rt artt, and desirable, to focus on 

?w 1 J ^ an ^ skllls '- how does one do lt? * want to venture 
that to "do It right" demands a multifaceted approach. 
This lnc udes attention to the organizational mission and 
leadership, to the accountability and reward systems for 
faculty, to faculty development opportunities, to the 
currlcular structure and the way "learning paths" are 
structured for students, to the attitudes of students; to a 
process that allows for disagreement and. decision-making, 
and to assessment. 

Let me start with mission and leadership. The 
questions can be raised: "Are the developments of specific 
abilities central to what we do with students as they 
proceed from matriculation to graduation?" and "Do faculty 
perceive investing time and energy toward developing student 
abilities as an Important aspect of their worklife, 
Important enough to crowd out other activities?". 
Without going Into detail on organizational change, I think 
the higher education organizational literature indicates 
that colleges and universitltes change most often when the 
change ls Incorporated into the mission and there is strong 
leadership from the top as well as faculty support. 

I think that a "true emphasis on developing student 
abilities will occur when there is accountability for the 
faculty member, there ls a reward system that supports 
changed behaviors, and there are supports for developing new 
ways of promoting student learning, without some system of 
accountability, currlcular recommendations become only 
suggestions, which are unevenly Implemented. Documentation 
from course syllabi and participation on task forces working 
on connecting across disciplines are two examples of 
acountabll lty mechanisms that could be Implemented. 
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The important material rewards for faculty (promotion, 
tenure, pay raises) can reward the faculty member who 
invests a block of time in retooling a course so that, for 
example, it fosters the students' adaptive competence or 
sens© of professional ethics. If this kind of activity is 
not generally received as well as if the faculty member 
chose to spend the time writing an article for publication, 
many faculty members will not spend large amounts of time on 
curricular and institutional change. 

Another important aspect is faculty development. For 
professional educators, a focus on liberal outcomes asks us 
to go beyond what we have done and learned in the past. For 
educators in any field, there will be new learning. 
Allocating monies for attending workshops/conferences or for 
summer study projects .for faculty members provides the means 
for faculty members to learn how to "put new wine in new 
bottles", as does release time during the academic year. 
Brooklyn College, which instituted a new "core curriculum" 
'several years ago, also has begun a "core process", a series 
of faculty development seminars, sample presentations to all 
faculty of material in the core courses, faculty writing 
workshops, etc. In the Professional Preparation Network, -we 
•developed microparticipation workshops, in which we as 
faculty members demonstrated with our peers as students a 
classroom activity or assignment that contributed to 
learning in one of the outcomes. 

I think that we also need to pay attention to the ways 
in which patterns of courses are organized for students and 
by students. In his comprehensive book College: The 
Undergraduate Exper t ence In America. Ernest Boyer decries 
the common practice of professional program students taking 
their liberal arts courses in the first two years and their 
professional courses in the last two years. According to 
Boyer, and I agree, this leads to fewer opportunities for 
connecting liberal and professional learning than if the 
students were taking both professional and liberal arts 
courses at the same time during all four years, following 
parallel tracks.* 8 

I believe that we can structure opportunites for 
students so that they are more likely to connect from one 
course to another. PAIDEIA J and II seem to be organized in 
a way that would lead to this, Another approach that has 
been used is that of "paired courses", where a student would 
take two separate courses, taiaht independently by faculty 
members in different departments', such as education and 
psychology. The faculty members in the two courses would be 
familiar with the material, syllabi, and requirements of the 
other course, and would help the students enrolled in both 
courses make connections between the courses. 
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Another less structured approach Is to encourage 
students to take courses during the same semester with a 
common therae or time period, for example the History course 
cm "The United States since 187?" and the English course-, 
American Literature, 1860 to the Present". Colorado 
Coliege and Davidson College have replaced minors with 
Interdepartmental theme concentrations, where students take 
five courses from a variety of departments linked by a 
common theme such as "Asian Studies". 

Within programs and courses, we can require that our 
students integrate from other fields. Russell Sage College 
has a requirement In Its nursing program that seniors solve 
simulated problems explicitly drawing on what they have 
learned In their liberal arts and professional courses. We 
can provide more field experiences and Internships, and 
structure those so that integration and application of 
learning is an Integral part of the experience. 

I also think that we need to market to students the 
Importance of broadly educating themselves, for* their 
professional and personal future lives. I am not familiar 
with the students on this campus. At the University of 
Wisconsin-Whitewater, where I teach, many students view the 
purpose of education as leading to the first Job? their 
perspective does not extend beyond the first day on that 
first Job. A conscious effort, including the utilization of 
successful business managers and other professionals 
extolling the need for nonspeclal lzed education* Is critical 
to getting students to want to become truly educated. 

Most Importantly, what Is needed on campuses is the 
opportunity for faculty members, administrators, and 
students to struggle with and decide what Is lmposrtant and 
how It is to be achieved, and how they want to make 
education more coherent. To do that, there Is the 
necessity, campus by campus, of reinventing the wheel. As 
Derek Bok states In Higher Learning, the process of working 
toward commonalities, which Is usually fractious and 
time-consuming, can produce both coherence and renewed 
•energy that otherwise would not be there. 17 It ] 8adg t G tne 
situation, like they say back home, where "everybody Is 
singing from the same hymnbook" . 

Nannerl Keohane, the eloquent president of Wellesley 
College, writes about the frustrations of structuring a 
liberal arts curriculum for today's world. I want to read 
her words, which I thJnk are also appropriate for what we 
are discussing here: 

"In debating such questions, It is easy to 
become frustrated and throw up our hands. It 
seems impossible to reach any conclusion, even 
within a close working group of faculty members 
dedicated to a common goal, much less within our 
academic community as a whole. 
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We may be able to agree that everyone should have 

read at least one Shakespeare play, but we are 

unlikely to agree on which. 

I would argue, however, that such. a process 
s Itself a crucial part of what makes liberal 
earning work. Refining what we hold to be 

Important, understanding each other's values, 

"2 fi*"? 1 !!? that there are ^Ings worth knowing 
and that there are more things worth knowing than 
any of us could possibly ever know— this. process 
is healthy for all of us; indeed, it Is 
fundamental to our very enterprise. 20 
Students who take part In such discussions during their 
undergraduate years are more likely to accept with the 
disagreements about goals and means that mark any complex 
enterprise; to assume that people will Indeed have different 
values, interests, and ways of doing things; to know what It 
means to take a stand and work effectively for a purpose 
held to be Important. 

One useful tool for faculty members In these 
discussions Is the PLUSS (Professional/Liberal Undergraduate 
self-study) Instrument, developed through the Professional 
Preparation Project. Versions of this survey can be given 
to professional faculty members, liberal arts faculty 
members, and students. Results from this can Indicate areas 
of common concern. It has been said that It is easier to 
move a graveyard than change a curriculum, so common 
interests may be good starting points. 

The final piece of the puzzle Is assessment. If we are 
to endeavor to help our students to develop abilities, to 
connect, from one aspect of their lives to another, we need 
to devote energy In our classes and programs and 
1 nstl tut 1 on-wide to seeing how well we are doing, and then 
applying the knowledge gained In assessment to our ongoing 
course development and teaching. Classroom research, as 
espoused by K. Patricia Cross and Tom Angelo, offers some 
exciting approaches for use in our classes 21 . I have 
mentioned Alverno College several times; I am Impressed with 
what they do, and Impressed that they spend 2% of their 
annual budget on evaluation, assessment, and Institutional 
research . 

Joan Stark and Mai Lowther In Michigan started looking 
at the links between professional and liberal education and 
initiated the Professional Preparation Network hoping for a 
truce between liberal and professional education. It 
evolved Into an effort to Integrate liberal and professional 
education. In my opinion, (and I am borrowing here from 
Peter Marsh of Syracuse University), the term "integration" 
is s:l 1 l tbo bland. 
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What is needed is a reconfiguration of liberal and 
professional education, a new Idea of the ways that both 
courses and fields of knowledge support- and complement each 
other. Through trial and error, we can discover the 
approaches that educate students for living In the future; 
we can do more to help students become wel 1 -Integrated 
persons with a sense of Integrity. 

« i. J s * arte ? wlt 5 a Political allusion; I'll close with a 
political quote. Robert Kennedy once said that "The future 
does not belong to those who are content with today, timid 
and fearful In the face of new Ideas and bold projects". I 
f ?* e 5 ha J the £uture of higher education lies In our 
ability to transcend our academic Identifications and 
current practices so that we can boldly educate changing 
students for a changing world. 
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L PREFACE 

rAimSl? gradaate R ? ) 8 ranis m toe Association of University Programs in Health Administration 
lAUrnAj are engaged in the education of students at the baccalaureate level for careers In health 
senlces management While students may come from a variety of backgrounds and disciplines, with 
or without experience, the purpose of baccalaureate education In health services management Is to 
provide the initial education for professional careers in health services management 

ATn £uP j^bef Undergraduate Programs are those programs which have bww approved by the 
AUPHA Panel jfcview process as meeting the following criteria. Undergraduate programs attemptins 
to meet these criteria may join AUPHA as Associate Member programs for a perioTnot to «c«d 

j Asso^te Membenr must apply and be approved for Full Membership within a three war 

period. Full and Associate Members must be located In the United States or Canada. Programs 
located in other countries are encouraged to Join AUPHA as affiliate or other category of membership. 

The following criteria serve as requirements of a high quality baccalaureate program In health 
services management It is the responsibility of the program to demonstrate how It meets the Intent 
of the criteria. The criteria reflect multiple ways of obtaining similar goats and that flexibility and 
^novation are essential In the design of curricula. The- criteria are applied as the basis for Full 
Membership. They also serve as a means by which programs can engage In self-assessment 

O. ELIGIBILITY 

The Program must present evidence of eligibility which includes the following elements; 

mana 8 ement baccalaureate program located In the United States shall be eligible for 
Full or Associate Membership if it Is part of a college or university accredited by a regional 
agency recognized by the Council oa Postsecondary Accreditation. A program in Canada must 
be part of a college or university which is a member of the Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada. 

B * u i P ^iP? ra 2 mE # te 0fl kially approved by the governing body of its college/university and be 
listed in the college catalog as a course of study leading to a baccalaureate degree. 

C. A program must have graduated its fli-t class of students. 

°* FuU*MembershJp Assodate Uadw Eraduate Program prior to applying for advancement to 

[COMMENT: Participation In AUPHA meetings, faculty Institutes, conferences, and use of the 
AUPHA resource center are encouraged before a program applies for Full Membership. This 
helps the program gain an understanding of the criteria as weI2 as AUPHA gain an 
understanding of the applicant's program.] 

m. CRITERIA FOR FULL UNDERGRADUATE MEMBERSHIP 
A Program Structure 

The program must demonstrate that the mission, goals, and objectives of the program and the 
curriculum are appropriate given the needs of the health care system and the educational 
mission of both the program and the college/university. 

1. Program Objectives 

[a] The Program must have a statement of Its mission, goals, and objectives which 

reflects the rationale for the program, the curriculum's conceptual framevroric and 
the program's expected outcomes. 
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80 A program must have an adequate number of academically qualified faculty to meet the 

81 Program's stated mission, goafe, and objectives* 



60 [COMMENTS Where graduate and undergraduate programs exist in the same 

2 i unit, the undergraduate program must have its oym statement] 

62 

3 [b] The Program's statement of mission, goals and objectives must also address faculty 

teachings research, and service. 

65 

66 [c] The Program must have a program director whose authority and responsibility are 

67 clearij defined 
68 

69 [dj The Program ^ust not discriminate based upon race, ethnic origin, creed, or 

70 gender in «sy of its activities. 
71 

!J2 (COMMENTS A program must be in ftill compliance with relevant laws as mil as 

« University policies regarding affirmative action and equal opportunity. This does 

!* not prevent an institution from having a religious affiliation or adopting policies 

4f directly related to such affiliation provided adequate notice of such policies is given 

76 to all applicants, students, faculty, and employees.] 

78 2. Faculty 

79 
80 
81 
82 

83 [COMMENT: Teaching loads and student faculty ratios must be constant with the 

84 program's mission, goals, and objectives as well as the collegs/universlty's standards for 
» promotion and tenure.] 

87 [a] There shall be a minimum of two full-time faculty members whose primary 

appointment are in the health services management program and who hold 
academic rank [Assistant, Associate, or Full Professor]. 

[COMMENTS In university settings where appointments are not related to 

{jrograms the program must demonstrate how they meet the intent that there be at 
east two foil-time faculty members responsible for the program.] 

[b] Faculty must have demonstrated scholarly and/or professional activity in health 
services manag ement and at least one foil-time faculty person must possess an 
earned doctoral degree in an area related to health services management 

[c] In colleges or universities in which undergraduate and graduate programs share 
faculty, the program must demonstrate how it meets the intent or both [a] and [b] 
above. 

3. Resources 

Given the mission, goals, and objectives of the program, the Program must demonstrate 
the adequacy of resources in the following areas: 

[a] Financial base. 

[COMMENT: The program must have adequate financial resources to support the 
operations of the program including faculty, research, and students.] 

[b] Physical fecilities. 

[COMMENT: This generally includes such things as office space, classrooms, 
library, and computer facilities.] 
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[c] Academic resources within the University. 

[COMMENT: This frequently Includes such things as student advising and 
placement, other divisions of the university which offer courses related to health 
services administration! liberal arts resources, etc] 

[d] Practicum/Internshlp sites and linkages to the professional community. 

[COMMENT* Practicum/Inteniship sites must be consistent with the Program's 
mfasion, goals, and objectives. The program must have established relationships 
with the appropriate professional communities.] 

4. Student Support Systems 

Tbt program must demonstrate that student support systems have been formally designed 
and implemented to ensure, appropriate and equitable entry into the profession of health 
services management 

[a] The Program must demonstrate that the procedure for admitting students to the 
program are compatible with the mission, goals, and objectives of the program. 

[b] Students must have access to adequate academic advising and career placement 

[c] The Program must demonstrate how the program provides students with 
opportunities for professional socialization and development 

B. Educational Process 
1. Curriculum 

1 ?t«^ 0gram a must baYC a curriculum which Is consistent with Its mission, goals, and 
objectives and which meets the following four gejcral content areas as well as the 
specific areas within each. 

[COMMENT* Considerable faculty effort should be directed toward the 
conceptualization of the curriculum given its statement of mission, goals, and 
objectives. More than one content area may be covered In a single course or a single 
content area may be covered In multiple courses. Some content areas may be covered 
by courses taught In other academte units.] 

[a] The liberally educated health services manager. 

Since health services delivery directly Impacts upon the quality of the hu m an 
experience, health managers must appreciate and understand the health care 
system's historical, philosophical, social, economics, political and scientific 
foundations* Baccalaureate education is the foundation for further formal and 
informal learning. Undergraduate education must provide the essentials of a 
liberal education. Therefore, liberal arts education is the foundation for . 

Srofesslonal education in health services management A program must 
emonstrate how the following areas are iitiegrated into the professional 
education curriculum of the program: 

1. Communications [including written and oral]. 

2. Computational skills [mathematics and quantification]. 

3. Critical Thlnldng [ability to analyze problems]. 

4. Societal context [historical, economic, soda!, political, and scientific, 
foundations]. 
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[b] Conceptual and technical competency in management 

Health services managers derive skills and knowledge from basic management 
theory and practice The Program must demonstrate how the following 
competencies are developed In the student's program of study; 

1* Management 

[COMMENT: This are* usually Includes, but Is not limited to content In 
business ethics, labor relations, and theories of management] 

2. Organization structure and function* 

[COMMENT: This area usually includes, but is not limited to content In 
business law, organizational behavior, organizational design, and strategic 
management] 

3. Managerial skills* 

[COMMENT: This area usually includes, but Is not limited to content in 
accounting computer literacy, financial management operations analysis, 
management Information systems, planning/' marketing, research methods, 
and statistics.] 

[c] Conceptual and technical competencies in health services* 

The unique characteristics of the health care delivery system must be 
addressed in the student's program of study. Students must have an 
understanding of the Interaction of health, environments, organizations, people, 
and the health professions. The Program must demonstrate how the following 
competencies are developed in the student's program of study: 

1. Determinants and measurement of health and disease. 

[COMMENTS This content Is frequently found In, but not limited to 
content is epidemiology and public health*] 

2. Health services organization and delivery. 

[COMMENTS [This includes but Is not limited to content covering the 
structure and (taction of a wide variety of health organizations and 
professions.] 

3. Hie unique characteristics of the economic, legal, managerial, political, and 
social aspects of health services organization and delivery. 

[COMMENT: Content in this area is usually found in bloethics, health 
finance, health law, and health policy.] 

[dj Applications to health services management 

The program must demonstrate the ways in which a, b, and c above are 
applied to health services management 

1. Faculty supervised practicum/Internship, 
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238 [COMMENT: The Program must demonstrate how it provides all students 

ttq with a faculty supervised and evaluated field experience in health services 

24Q management If students are excused from this requirement, the Program 

52Y mu ? t demon strate that an appropriate evaluation process is used to maks 

such a determination.] 
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2. Integrative exercises. 



2J5 [COMMENT: The program must demonstrate the mechanisms it uses to 

9*7 totegrate the skills and knowledge identified la a, b, and c. This Is 

frequently In a capstone course, case studies, simulations, etc.] 

249 C. Outcome criteria for programs In health services management 

2§ Baccalaureate education In health services management Is designed to provide the initial 

£f education for professional careers In health services management The program must 

g3 demonstrate how it develops the following competencies. 4 

255 L Conceptual competence. 

25o 

2g [COMMENT: The graduate understands the theoretical foundations of the profession.] 

259 2. Technical competence. 

2g| [COMMENT: The graduate can perform skills required of the professional] 

2J3 3. Integrative competence. 
264 

265 [COMMENT: The graduate- can Integrate theory and s!d!!s In the practice setting.] 

267 4. Career marketability. 

• j£^^ NT: Tte graduate has superior employment opportunities because or acquired 

271 nauungj 

272 5. Communications. 
273 

[COMMENT: Acquire, develop and convey ideas and information.] 

276 6. Critical thinking. 
277 

278 [COMMENT: Develop analytical skills and make decisions.] 

280 7. Societal contexts. 
281 

282 [COMMENT: Historical, social, economic, political, and scientific foundations.] 

284 8. Professional socialization and ethics. 

286 [COMMENT: Roles In ethical bases or professional behavior.] 

2|8 9. Leadership capacity. 

290 [COMMENT: Assumes leadership roles as appropriate.] 

292 10. Professional growth and motivation for continued learning. 

294 
295 
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The program should demonstrate Its formal systems for program evaluation. 
W The Program must regularly and systematically evaluate Its outcome structure, 

The outcomes listed below are similar to ■&*2^\&'s3ffi 
profcSS fields. This list has been adapted from. J&Sg* gfa Uiuve^gS^ 
the Ties Thar Rind: Intr g~™ ft Undergraduate Ufrerai anq ^?Tf"".^ r -ff r ^.^rr«^i^q .Ex perience 

in America. New York: Harper ffi ^^/^g^hmate Degrees: Integrity in the 
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FIPSE/Professional Preparation Project 
Janie C. Knieper 



1 



Report on "Ties" and "PLUSS" Mailings/Orders 

as of 8/25/88 

Printed 5/31/88, PLUSS: Version A - 1 ,400 printed 

Version B- 1,800 printed 
Version C - 3,000 printed 
Version D - 3,000 printed 

Note: PLUSS* refers to a set of 1 of each version (A, B, C, D) or "PLUSS review set" 
each^^itsted £etow) S ^ PUbllClty ' ° rderin9) = 30,000 (at least one was inc,uded wlth 

?!S5^2 oed ' advance complimentary mailing of "Ti©s" and "PLUSS" - sent 
5/31/08! 

OSS # PLUSS*- # Brochures Gmnp 

Network members, advisory panel, network 
guests 

Presidents : Vice Presidents & Dean or 
Chairperson at PPP paticipating institutions 
Specialized accreditors 
Association Heads (Policy Makers), UM 
President, Vice Presidents/Deans, NCRIPTAL 
Senior Staff, and PPP Staff 
Education Writers of America, Lis*. #1 (most 
important) 



46 


46 


92 


1 


85 


85 


170 


2 


31 


31 


62 


3 


308 


308 


616 


4 


267 


267 


534 


5A 


222 


0 


444 


5B 


11 


0 


22 


5C 


970 


737 


1940 





Subtotal of complimentary copies sent out 
5/31/88 
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2 

Regular complimentary mailing of "Ties" (and brochure) only - sent 6/23/83: 
Oss # PLUSS* £ Brochures Qm& 

2690 0 2690 6 Presidents and Vice Presidents of Academic 

Affairs of ail 4 year colleges and universities 

Mass mailing of PPP brochures: 

OfiS #.PIUSS* # Brochures QfflUfl 

0 0 256 7 Persons interested in and/or somehow 

connected with PPP not listed elsewhere - 
sent 7/20/83 

Chair, Dean of 8 professional programs in 
U.S. (who responded to the original survey) - 

sent7'/57C'3 

Presidents of community colleges and all 
other colleges not in Group #6. - sent 7/5/88 



0 0 1188 8 

0 0 901 9 



0 0 2345 Subtotal for Groups 7, 8, and 9 

o/°oePil mentary cop,es (,n addltI ° n to mass mailings above) sent (as of 

8/20/00)3 

OSS $ PLUSS* # Brochures 

94 5 93 Tree Ties" list 

1 32 30 200 No. of other copies given out /filed by 

PPP/NCRIPTAL staff (very approximate) 

^ b SLitw 0Cum !f ltS sn 1 , PP e J d t0 date (one brochure is usually included with 
each order) for orders placed: 



#Ties 


# PLUSS* 


# Brochures 


437 


79 


385 


652 


124 


341 


1089 


203 


726 


Oes 


# PLUSS* 


#. Brochures 


4975 


975 


7994 



Shipped prior to 8/1/88 
Shipped 8/1 -25/88 

Subtotal of documents shipped prior to 8/26/88 
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Approximate number of documents remaining in stock as of end of 8/25/88: 

OSS # PlUSft* # Brochures 

25 425 22006 

Approx. number remaining of each version of PLUSS Ver. A = 425 

Ver. B = 825 
Ver. C = 2025 
Ver. D = 2025 

Approximate number of orders yet to be fiHed as of end of 8/25/88: 

10 copies of the repoitT ^ 1 ^ ° f reP ° rt a " d 1 ^ of PLUSS " no amount greater than 
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Professional Project Mail Lists 



Several mailings were made between May 31 and July 31 with 
respect to publicity about/complimentary distribution of the 

T^f e m i 2 nal T P r epar f? ion „ Project re P° rt > Strflngthsnin g tha lies 
JJ a 5~ Mndi — In ^ e g^i"g Undergraduate T.i W a i ar ,H P™ f eRR ^ na1 
Study. 

A brief description of each group mailing follows: 

Group 1: Consisted of all Professional Preparation Project 

staff, members, advisory panel and FIPSE-af filiated 
guests. There were 46 persons in this group. They 
each received a copy of the report, the PLUSS, and two 
brochures. 

Group 2: Consisted of President, Vice President and a 

"significant other" (Dean, Chairperson) for all 
institutions who participated in the Professional 
Preparation Project. There were 85 persons in this 
group (ranged from three to seven persons at each of 23 
institutions) . 

Group 3: Consisted of specialized accreditors for four-year 

discipline programs some of which were affiliated with 
our grant as advisors, network members or guests. 
There were 31 persons in this group. They each 
received a copy of the report, the PLUSS, and two 
brochures . 

Group 4: Consisted of association heads, policy makers (i.e., 

legislators, governmental officials who might have/have 
interest in this project, educators of importance, 
etc.), University of Michigan President, Vice 
Presidents and Deans, NCRIPTAL Senior Staff, and 
Professional Preparation Project Staff. There were 308 
persons in this group. They each received a copy of the 
report, the PLUSS, and two brochures. 

Gronp 5: Consisted of three mailing lists of the first two of 

which were members of the Education Writers of America 
(EWA). List A contained the most important EWA 
members. There wore 267 persons on this list and they 
each received one copy each of the report, the PLUSS 
and two brochures. List B contained EWA members of 
less importance. There were 222 persons on this list. 
They received one copy of the report and two brochures. 
The third, and smaller, list C were editors of such 
publications as Newsweek and lima. There were 11 
persons on this list. They each received one copy of 
the report and two brochures. 
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Group 6: Consisted of Presidents and Vice Presidents of Academic 
Affairs of all four-year colleges and universities 
(except University of Michigan). This group contained 
2,690 persons and each were sent one copy each of the 
report and brochure. 

Group 7: Consisted of persons interested in and/or somehow 

connected with the Professional Preparation Project not 
listed elsewhere. This group contained 256 persons and 
tney each were sent one brochure. 

Group 8: Consisted of the Chair or Dean of eight professional 

programs in the U.S. who responded to the original PPP 
survey. This group consisted of 1188 persons and each 
were sent one brochure. 

Group 9: Consisted of Presidents of community colleges, other 

two-year colleges and any other colleges not sent to in 
Group 6. This group consisted cf 901 persons and each 
were sent one brochure. 
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WORKSHOP OUTLINE 

USING THE PROFESSIONAL/LIBERAL UNDERGRADUATE SELF STUDY 

(PLUSS) 

In 1988 a FIPSE-funded project at University of Michigan 
published Strengthen ing the Ties That. BjndU Integ rating 
Under g raduate L i bera l and Profe ssional fi+„ dy urging facu i ty to 
identify and discuss educational outcomes common to liberal and 
professional study. The report has been received 
enthusiastically by the higher education community and is 
stimulating discussion on campuses nationally. 

The project also released the Professional/Liberal 
Undergraduate Self-Study (PLUSS) to guide faculty discussions 
about improving curricular integration. While a decision to use 
PLUSS may originate with institutional leaders, the collegial 
discussions will involve one or more undergraduate professional 
programs (e.g., nursing, business, architecture) and appropriate 
liberal arts faculty, and it can involve students and recent 
graduates . 

Participants in this workshop will le*.rn how and when to use 
PLUSS. After the workshop, they will be able to initiate and 
help sustain discussions on their own campuses. Ideally, more 
than one participant from a campus will attend. Copies of PLUSS 
and related materials will be supplied. 

Workshop Leaders: Joan S. Stark and Malcolm A, Lowthe-, 
Professors, Center for the Study of Higher and Postsecondary 
Education, The University of Michigan 
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The School of Educatlon/Tho Uniuersgfu of Michigan. 
Ann firbor, Michigan 

Although some claim the growth of professional preparation programs has 
been at the expanse of liberal studies, the two areas are not mutually 
exclusive. The active promotion of liberal education outcomes, within 
education for professional fields, is a realistic strategy consonant with both 
the career aspirations of today's undergraduate students and the importance 
of a liberal education. Educational activities contributing to the liberal 
outcomes of professional study exist in many colleges and universities 
However, lack of communication mechanisms, within and between 
professional programs, often leave these ideas unnurtured. 

In 1986 a national dialogue was initiated among professional and liberal 
arts faculty to share organizational strategies and educational activities that 
successfully integrate professional and liberal studies. An eleven-member 
advisory panel representing eight undergraduate professional fields 
(architecture, business administration, engineering, journalism, nursing, 
pharmacy, social work and teacher education), the liberal arts and 
specialized accrediting associations is guiding this process. In addition a 
chosen network of 16 professional faculty members, 16 liberal arts faculty 
members and accreditors from the eight professional fields is meeting 
penodically over an 18-month period to facilitate information exchange. 

The project increased awareness among faculty and administrators about 
liberal education practices occurring in the eight professional fields. A report 
and call to action, entitledStrenathening th ft t? q? jfi at Bind: Integ rating 
Liberal and Professional Eriuratinn, was released in summer 1988. Over 
5,000 copies have been distributed. A self-study instrument, The PLUSS 
has been developed for professional programs. Its use as a discussion 
guide encourages specification of program goals, helps to identify 
influences affecting specific programs as they attempt to integrate 
professional and liberal study, and advances discussions of the the 
measurement of liberal outcomes in undergraduate professional programs. 
Information concerning the project's work was shared nationally through 
press releases, extensive mailings, and collaborative presentations at 
professional conferences. The numbers of orders for materials and requests 
for staff to speak have indicated the need for such a dialogue. The work was 
sponsored by the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education 
and The University of Michigan. 

Project Director: 
Joan S. Stark 

Project Co-Director: 

Malcolm A. Lowther s 

The University of Michigan ^TT~ mmm 

2002 School of Education 11)6 ^o fes aona! Preparation Project 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 ^lm!Sl,^J!i khi3an 
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Appendix G 

Institutions ordering 15 or more copies 
of Strengthening the Ties... 
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Institutions ordering 15 or more copies 
of Strengthening thg Ties , , , 

Hama Location » of » rtp * ftfi 

Evergreen State College Olympia, WA 15 

Keene State College Keene, NH 20 

Kennesaw College Marietta, GA 1? 

King's College Wilkcs-Barre, PA 100 

La Roche College Pittsburgh, PA 30 

.lazareth College Rochester, NY 20 

Penn. State University University Park, PA 20 

Trenton State College Trenton, NJ 85 

University of Puerto Rico Mayaguez, PR 100 

University of San Francisco San Francisco, CA 40 
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Appendix H 
Letters, etc. 




Syracuse University 



18 May 1988 



Joan S. Stark and 

Malcolm A. Lowther 

The University of Michigan 

2117 School of Education Bldg, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Dear Joan and Malcolm, 

Congratulations. Strengthening the Ties That Bind is right 
on target. It reads well and represents most appropriately the 
evolution and conclusions of the N.etwork. It is realistic 
without pessimism or optimism, encouraging without cheerleading. 
I think it a going to have a very positive impact over the long 
haul ( precisely because it is not a quick fix and it summons "the 
best from those who are going to have to stand up and be 
counted. 

I'm sure all those who served on the Network and its special 
committees would agree that your "spirit" and "quiet confidence" 
has, more than anything else, informed the successful completion 
of this task. So from one who has benefitted, please accept my 
thanks and congratulations. 



Sincerely, 




Ronald R. Cavanagh 
Vice President for 
Undergraduate Studies 

RRC: jlo 



»tf « «* : 66 

Vice President for Undergraduate Studies 
£J^£ Administration Building • Syracuse. NY 13244-1100 • (315) 423-1899 



THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE 





College of 
Liberal Arts 



Office 
of the 
Dean 



Ms. Joan S. stark 

Mr. Malcolm A. Lowther 

The University of Michigan 

2117 School of Education Building 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Dear Ms. Stark and Mr. Lowther, 

I write to thank you for the very interesting and 
useful work contained in Strengthening the Ties that Bind. 
I believe your concerns and approach are well founded. 

Simply as a way of indicating to you activity 
consistent with your approach, I enclose some material from 
a recently held symposium on the relationship between 
Liberal Arts and Business held here at The University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Dean Wisniewski of our College of Education and I are 
planning a number of activities intended to bring liberal 
arts and teacher education faculty into a dialogue. 

Again, thanks for the material. It will help us move 
ahead. 



Sincerely, 




Larry Ratne_- 
Dean 



/lc 

Enclosures 
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226 Ayres Hall /Knoxville, Tennessee 37996-1320/(615) 974-5331 




ACCREDITATION BOARD FOR ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY, INC. 



345 EAST 47TH STREET • NEW YORK. N.Y. 10017-2397 * 212-705-7685 

TELEX NO. 5101012914 ABET NYO 

OFFICERS 1 98733 DAVID R. REYES-GUERRA, p.E. 

£X£CUr.V60iR6CrOR 

Rust«IC.Jont».^<?s«?<?r: - ~ lOOO 

Fr»ncl«J.C«8hln.P'e5^n/.^« ulilie O, 1988 

Robert L Young. T'easurer 
David A. Vtn Horn. Secretary 
Gordon H. Gtlssr* Past Prhstaent 

Dr. Joan S. Stark 
Or. Malcolm A. Lowther 
Center for the Study of Higher 
and Postsecondary Education 
School of Education 
The University of Michigan 
2117 School of Education Building 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Dear Drs. Stark and Lowther: 

Thank you for including me in your May 31, 1988 mailing of advance 
copies of your work on integrating undergraduate liberal and professional 
study. I found it very informative. 

The Accreditation Board for Engineering and Technology (ABET) is 
involved in a special program regarding the social sciences id humanities 
™ conjunction with Dr. Joseph Johnston at the Association of American 
Colleges, 1818 R Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. Perhaps you may 
be interested in sharing your work with him as well. 

* « D L T ? m further enclosing mailing labels for the officers of ABET and / 
of ABET s Engineering Accreditation Commission. As these individuals are ' 
•m the forefront of the profession with regard to changes in curriculum, 
you may find it equally appropriate to send them copies of your material. 

Again, thank you for th.e copies of the material. 

Sincerely, ^ \ . 





David R. Reyes- Gtferra, P.E. 
Executive Director 

DRR-G:ar 



,f>8 

1988 ANNUAL MEETING: 

"Engineering Education - The Base for Competitiveness and Productivity in the International Arena" 
£ November 28 - December 2, 1 988, The Capitol Hilton, Washington, DC 



Washington 
State University 



Office of the President, Pullman, Washington 99164-1048 / 509-335-6666 



June 6, 1988 



Ms. Joan S. Stark 
Mr. Malcolm A'. Lowther 
Project Co-Directors 
Center for the Study of Higher 
and Postsecondary Education 
School of Education 
The University of Michigan 
2117 School of Education Building 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Dear Ms. Stark and Mr. Lowther: 

Thank you for your letter of May 31, 1988, with which you 
enclosed an advance copy of Strengthening t he Ties That Bind- 
Integrating Undergraduate Liberal and Professio nal Study . 1 

I was most interested to skim through the materials which you 
sent, and I am forwarding them to Dr. A. C. Yates, Executive 
Vice President and Provost for WSU. I know he will be sharing 
these with our Commission on General Education and with other 
members of the administration and faculty who have been 
working very diligently over the last few years to improve WSU's 
general undergraduate education. 

We were pleased that Donald Heil and Richard Law were partici- 
pants in the Professional Preparation Network, and we have had 
reports from them since their return. They will be involved as 
WbU moves forward in improving undergraduate education, and 
your materials will be most helpful to them. 

* 

Sincerely yours, 





erJc 



Samuel H. Smith 
President 

SHStcrh 

cc: A. C. Yates 
Donald Heil 

Richard Law "^«— *r 

ii , . f , New Horizons 

Washington State L wivn/fi ^* %^ 
Centennial IHWhlwil^!?" 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 



FRANK H. T. RHODES 

PRESIDENT 



June 8, 1988 



Professor Joan S. Stark 
School of Education 
Center for the Study of Higher 
and Postsecondary Education 
The University of Michigan 
2117 School of Education Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, HI 48109 



Dear Joan: 



* „ Thank you for your letter of May 31, and for the published version 
of "Strengthening the Ties that Bind." I write not only to thank you 
for your kindness in sending me this, but also to congratulate you on a 
handsome and very useful publication. Your work reads convincingly and 
cogently, and I hope it will have a wide influence. Certainly, in an 
age of painful simpli sties, your message needs to be heeded. 

I want to thank you for the leadership that you have given us in 
this important project and to congratulate you on a difficult task well 
done. I feel very privileged to have had the opportunity to play a 
microscopic part in this. K 

With my warmest congratulations and all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 



Frank H. T. Rhodes 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE \ 
KNOXVILLE J 

1 




Office of 
the Provost 



June 8, 1988 



Dr. Joan s. stark and Dr. Malcolm a. Lowthes 

Project Co-Directors 

The University of Michigan 

2117 School of Education Building 

Ann Arbor, MI 48109 



Dear Dr. stark and Dr. Lowther: 

Thank you for providing me with an advanced copy of 
Strengthening the Ti es that Bind- Integrating 
Undergraduate Liberal and Profession al study, i w in 
share these informative materials with others here on 
campus . 



Sincerely , 




Dr. George w. Wheeler 
Provost 



le 



JUN 1 -1 W88 
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ERJC 505 Andy Holt Tower/ Knoxville, Tennessee, 37996-0154/(615) 974-3265 



Virgfiiua Commonwealth University 



June 8, 1988 



Dear Joan and Mai: 

Just a note to tell you how stunning I think the final 
r e po rt 1 ooks . I a 1 ready knew that the content would be 
stimulating, but I am just as pleased with the design. I hope 
that it will capture all the attention it deserves. You and your 
staff have done a first-rate job and I wish you well with it. 

When I was in Dallas at the AACSB, I took up the enclosed 
list^ of names of people, mostly deans, who are interested in 
receiving a copy of the report. If your budget does not have 
enough space for more freebies, perhaps you can send them the 
flyer advertising it and offering it for sale. I made no promises 
that you would send free copies, but I did tell them I would send 
you the list and express their interest. 

I thought the session in Dallas was ok. The deans were 
pretty silent and I thought things were not going well, but 
afterwards they told me how much they appreciated what I said. I 
was asked as a result to come to Butler University this week to 
conduct a workshop for business and L.A. faculty and to address 
another group of business deans in April. 

Barbara and I are still trying to find a publisher for the 
other book. I have been slow (too many papers to grade) , but a 
letter has gone out to a couple of prospective publishers. No 
response so far. 

Best wishes for a good and productive summer. I still have 
to get to some of my own writing and stop writing reports and 
doing workshops. Our survey of 1500 faculty on their careers has 
a good response rate; data will be coming in week after next. 
That will keep us busy for a while. 




Robert Armour 
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Department of English • Collega of Humanities and Sciences • Box 2005 • Richmond, Virginia 23234*2005 (804) 387*1667 



UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

LEXINGTON. KY. 40506-0027 



COU.EGE OF ARTS ANO SCIENCES 
PATTERSON OFFICE TOWER 
OFFICE OF THC OCAH 



June 8, 1988 



Dr. Joan S. Stark 
School of Education 
2117 Eduoation Building 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109 

Dear Professor Stark: 



*k * S 3 ?/ 0 ^ 5° r se * ding an advance copy of "Strengthening the Ties 
that Bind." I have circulated the copy that you provided to the 

r?fnf?f? nal 3ta f f ^ D t h 1 C ° llege 30 that we ^ examine « and discuss 
potential uses at the University of Kentucky. - 



Sincerely, 




mn i 




Michael A. Baer 
Dean 



MAB:cf 
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AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY UNIVERSITY 



FOR: 



Joan & Mai 



FROM: 



Rick 



PHONE NO: 



EXT.: 



lip 

TEIWHCNI, ROUTIKQ iHff A»ATK>* AND MK^SAQC 



□ Called 

□ Returned Your Call 

□ Will Call Again 

□ Please Call 

□ Stopped to See You 

□ Wants to See You 



For Your: 

□ Information 

□ Comments 

□ Approval 

□ Signature 

□ File 



□ Per Our Conversation 

□ For Your Handling 

□ Per Your Request 

□ Please Return 

□ Read and Pass On 

□ Please See Me 



MESSAGE: 



Bonnie spoke with Mary Sue Enfant and got a 



nice complement on our National Report, She 



says the people at Boston College are 



favorably imp ressed wi th the report 

DATE6 ' " 



6/9/88 



TIME: 



TAKEN BY: 
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THE SENATE 




WILLIAM A. SEDER BURQ 



COMMITTEES: 
APPROPRIATIONS 
CHAIRMAN. HIGHER EDUCATION 



24TH DISTRICT 
120 STATE CAPITOL 
LANSING. MICHIGAN 48913 
(517) 373*1734 



subcommittee 

MEMBER. K-12 AND DEPARTMENT OF 



Subcommittee 
chairman. general government 



EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEES 
HEALTH POLICY. CHAIRMAN 



June 9, L988 



Ms. Joan S. Stark 

Project Co-Director 

The University of Michigan 

Center for the Study of Higher and Po3tsecondary Education 
2117 School of Education Building 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Dear Joan: 

Thank you ror sending me a copy of the recent study on 
Strengthening the Ties that Bind; Integrating Undergraduate 
Liberal and Prof essional . Study o I will - read it with care this 
evening when I get home. 

Again, thanks for sending me copies of the good work you do. 
Sijiperely yours, 




William A. Sederburg 
State Senator 
Twenty-fourth District 



WAS:es/ws stark 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 



June 13, 1988 



Dear Joan & Mai, 

Very nice job on Strengthening the Ties . . . . I think it will be an effective 
piece, and hope that many engage in the PLUSS process, i may not agree with the 
list of outcomes (yes, they are all important, but I'm not sure it's a complete 
list) undergraduate professional program folks put forward, but the project 
_-aves the door open for further development of that list, and was wise to do so. 



Regards, 




WASHINGTON, D.C. 20208 



IP 

Mil 



Office of the Provost 



J6SS6 H3II 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI-COLUMBIA SgS pumzlUl 



June 13, 1988 



t^Ms. Joan Stark 
Project Co-Director 
Center for the Study of Higher & 
Post Secondary Education 

Mr. Malcolm a. Lowther 
Project Co-Director 
Center for the Study of Higher & 
Post Secondary Education 

Dear Directors Stark and Lowther: 



i am hJJ ank u y ° U - f0,r y T ] ette,r /elating the contribution of Dr. Edmund 
iMiberltions 3 . and 1 know he served wel ^" 

nj.j 1 r% m ^V^ e receiving the report, Strengthening the Tips That 

tSt&J£ m V b f UJ \ eful t0 us since our uni versity has a large number ' 
of strong professional programs. y ,,ulllDer 

Sincerely, \ 

. ^ / 




Lots B. DeFleur 
Provost 




LBD/js 

cc: Dean James Atwater 



m \ 7 ®® 
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an equal opportunity institution 



BELMONT 
COLLEGE 

NASHVILLE 




THE LEADERSHIP 
INSTITUTE 
of 

The Jack C Massey 
Graduate School 
of Butinm 



1900 Beta** Be ukvard 
NASHVILLE,™ 37212-3757 
Q (615)3*3-6459 



June 14, 1988 



Dr. Richard Wisniewski 
Dean and Professor 
College of Education 
The University of Ttennessee 
212 Claxton Education Bldg. . 
Knoxville, TN 37996 

Dear Richard, 

Professors Stark and Leather recently sent me an advance copy of 
Strengthening the Ties that Bind — the report of the 
Professional Preparation Network. I was happy to learn of your 
participation, in this project, and I congratulate you on your 
efforts to find ways to. better link a broad liberal arts 
e&ication with professional studies. 



Sincerely, 




Lamar Alexander 
IA:jra 

pc: Jack Reef* 
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IOWA STAT K f.NIVKKSITY 
Ames. Iowa soon 



June 14, 1988 



Ms. Joan S. Stark 
Mr. Malcolm A. Lowther 
Project Co-Directors 
Center for the Study of Higher 
and Postsecondary Education 
School of Education 
2117 School of Education Building 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Dear Ms. Stark and Mr. Lowther: 

Thank your for your courtesy in providing me with a cooy of 
the Strengthening the Ties that Bind. The report is timely and * 
thought provoking, and it will be especially useful to us here at 
Iowa State in some of our on-going curricular discussions. 

m We're grateful to you for fostering national debate on this 
subject and adding to its substance with such an excellent report. 

Sincerely yours, 

Gordon P. Eaton 
President 
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BELMONT 
COLLEGE 

NASHVILLE 



THE LEADERSHIP 
INSTITUTE 

of 

The Jack C Massey 
Graduate School 
of Business 



Lamar Alexander 
Chairman 



June 14/ 1988 



Ms* Joan S. Stark 

Mr. Malcolm A. Lowther 

Project Directors 

Center for the Study of Higher 

and Postsecondary Education 
The University of Michigan 
2117 School of Education Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109 

Dear Professors, 

Thank you for sending me an advance copy of Strength ening the 
Tics that Bind ~ the report of the Professional Preparation 
Network, I was happy to learn of Dr. Wisniewski's participation 
in this project, and I congratulate you on your efforts to find 
ways to better link a broad liberal arts education with 
professional studies. 



Sincerely 




Lamar Alexander 
LA: jm 
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1900 Belmont Boulevard 
NASHVILLE, TN 37212-3757 
9 (615) 385-6459 
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The Spencer Foundation 



john Hancock center 
875 nortk michigan avenue 
chicago, illinois 6o6ii 



(313) 337-7QOO 



June 15/ 1988 



Dr. Joan S. Stark 
Director 

National Center for Research to Improve 

Postsecondary Teaching and Learning 
Suite 2400/ School of Education Building 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor/ Michigan 48109-1259 

Dear Joan: 



Thank you for your thoughtful note and for the copies of the report on 
liberal and professional study* As you know/ I have been watching your 
progress with interest/ "and saw a recent article describing the results 
of your research in the Chronicle of Higher Education. We are honored 
to be cited as supporters. 

Hope all is going well with you and do hope our paths will cross again 
soon. 



With best wishes/ 
Sincerely yours/ 




Marion M. Faldet 
Vice President 

MMP/grn 



"JUN l 7 ^88 
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Ernest A. Lynton 
14 Allerton Street 
Brookline,MA 02146 
(617) 232 5046 



June 15, 19Q8 



Dr. Joan S. Stark 

Professional Preparation Project 

2400 School of Education 

University o-f Michigan 

Ann Arbor, MI 4S109-1259 

Dear Joan, 



th^oles!^ about the report Q , 

is receiving, it shoufa move hiniJ^ V* *?■ ^ " 
distance further into the df™? education a goodly 
been advocating for quite s^ " WhlCh SOme °* us have 
you have come across^dra El m tn^' V"'* kn ° W whether 

J «y recent book, New 

ths integration of p rofesli^ ;, " I \ argue Wrongly i^T" 
matter into a coherenfc^rxculu^ llberal "-ts subject 

I would very much nt,« 

enclose a cAeck for * 15? i?** =° Py °* the depart, and 
copies available, could you send a*Z\? Y ime "tary 
jv Dorotea Furth ' 

V O.E.C.D. 

2, rue Andre-Pascal 
75775 Paris Cedex 16 
0 E C D Frdnce - 

in several S cowtrie^ t The rJt^ Y °t. profession ^ education 
professional subject matter J 5hlp °* libe ral and 

pursue. Your rep^t wUX provLr 6 °* tha k * y ? oints we will 
material. P Xli provide very useful background 

a "To of° ."r^^^^r^tTas^^co^sull 1 VS" ^ Vou make 
years - and perhaps also to Doin? n f" lta ?* dUring tne comi "9 
September, 1988, I am taking ° Ut to ot hers. As of 

opportunity to enLr a genCrous^f^ °t- m 

arrangement calls for a c nH ni i V retirement scheme. The 
reappointment on a half tflt h " 9 P° st 7 reti rement 
university and I l B VotK a^d f" ^ 35 tha 

°* my ti .« e for external actlll Ities. thB ° ther hali 

conSder'th': chan'gfi^stat^ 2 thiS ° ther > <™ 1 

only in a technic!? sense at "" *?. c ™J*t««ng "retirement" 

a lessening of my ac t tie At STF- * " hi * t rather tha " 

vities. «t the University, I win 



m 1 i 1985 



continue to work closely with 7 « s. 

and Wl .il be involved also uTI Ce "ter for Higher Edudu 
B".f the absence oTr4ulL J ?" mber °* other activ?tf«« °" 

substantial V^Ject 6 ; r^eTth^" 4 " * ^ "u b 
consulting assignments! t0 take on -any short 

I would be verv 

is to be any ^^1^1^ *C ^ inv ° ived " there 
Participation Project ?L ° rk °* the Professional 

Thsfnk you in advance. With h B 4. 

sincerely yours, best Wl5h *s and regards, 

Ernesi^T^Lynton 
Commonwealth Professor, 
Unzversity of Massachusetts at Boston 
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Community College 



Division of Social Science and Business 
June 15, 1988 

Joan Stark 

National Center for Research to Improve Postsecondary Teaching and 
Learning 

Suite 2400, School of Education Building 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arboi*, Michigan 48109-1259 

.Dear Joan: 

I wish to thank you for the reprints. That was a splendid 



The reprints* "Reflections on Course Planning," will be the basis 

FOR MY DIVISION'S IN-SERVICE THIS AUGUST. 



GESTURE • 



ERIC 



Again, thanks for the material! 



/qhn Alan Davis 

Box 68 • Highland, Kansk/66035 • (913) 442-3236 

Oldest Institution of Vficjlkr %tarn\ng in tfic State of 'Kansas 




LYNCHtSURG COLLEGE 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINJA 24501 



OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 



June 16, 1988 



Dr. Joan Stark 
Director of Professional 
Preparation ^7etwgj^k 
University of Michigan 
5.400 School of Education 3uilding 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1259 

Dear Joan: 



ERIC 



I was delighted, first of all, to see your picture in the June 8 
Chronicle and then to read the report which you and your colleagues at 
Ann Arbor submitted on the relationship between liberal arts and profes- 
sional study. This is a matter which has interested and concerned me and 
was one of the reasons why I was attracted to Lynchburg College. There is 
a history here of feeling that the liberal arts and professional subjects 
are not in conflict with each other as a matter of definition. It has also 
been considered important here to provide students with both kinds of 
education in exactly the way that your report articulates. In fact, we 
have just been reclassified by the Carnegie people as a comprehensive 
institution rather than a liberal arts college. My interest, therefore, is 
in having available to the faculty here the articulation of our position 
which sounds exactly like what you have done in your report. 

I would be grateful, therefore, Joan if you would send me three copies 
of the report and the guidebook together with a bill, which I will pav 
promptly. 

It was good to catch up with you briefly in Washington. I remember 
our times together at Kalamazoo and delight that you are continuing to do 
important things professionally. Thank you, particularly, for sharinq your 
insight with bhe rest of us. 

Give my warmest regards to my friends in the School of Education. 

sincerely, 



GNRdc 




George~/N. i&j 
President 



sford 



Cs 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SCHOOLOF 

NsRSING 



June 16, 1988 



Joan s. Stark 

Project Co-Director 

Center for the Study of Higher and 

Postsecondary Education 
School of Education 
Room 2117, Box 1259 




Dear M>2\stark: 



^ies P ?St a R?n^ Ce T V ^ ng y 2? r latSSt re P° rt ' Strengthen jnc fchjj 
jr * ■ Bind: — Jntearatinrt Undergrade*- a Vau^i -, nfl H 
professional s tudy,: j look - forward to reading it also 



Sincerely, 




-augh G.^umas, Ph.D., R.N. 
Dean and Professor 



RGD/lpb/cp 
N: stark 



JUK 2 1 1988. 



OFFICE OF THE DEAN 
1325 Catherine Road • Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109-0604 

,:86 



lorn State University of Science and Technology 




June 16, 1988 



Ames, Iowa 50011-1070 



Social Work Program 
203 East Hall 
Telephone; 515-294-1705 



Dr. Joan Stark 

Dr. Malcolm Lowther 

2400 School of Education Building 

The University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1259 

Dear Joan and Mai, 

As this chapter in my life closes, I want you to know how much T prHnveH 
my work with you and the PPP. New areas of prolessiSnal grSwth and J * 
development have been openned, ones which will serve Iowa State and mv 
professional program very well. Rest assured I will also work towards chanqe 

25S2 0n 'i aS iyi 1K * l f su rV 0U f now how important it 1 i to have 9 
Ztt wfcSlf S ,n? • I, 1 .! 6 ^invigorated. Thanks to you, my life is enriched. 
Best wishes, until our paths cross again... 

Cordially, 



Stephen M. Aigner, Ph.D. 
Director, The Social Work Program 

SHA:jr 

cc: Harold Johnson 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



HORACE K. RACKHAM 
SCHOOL OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 48109-1070 



John H. D'Arms, dean 
(313) 764-4400 



June 23, 1988 



Professor Joan S. Stark 
Professor Malcolm A. Lowther 
Center for the Study of Higher 

and Postsecondary Education 
2117 School of Education Building 

Dear Professors Stark and Lowther: 

Thanks for sending us the report on Strengthening the 
Ties that Bind: Integrating Undergraduate Liberal and 
Professional Study , It will ba a valuable addition to our 
library. 



Yours sincerely. 




John H* D'Arms 
Dean 



JHD/lc 
3678D 
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UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII • HONOLULU. HAWAII 96822 



PRESIOENT 



June 24, 1988 



Professor Joan S. Stark 



JUL ts 



Professor Malcolm A. Lowther 
Proj ect-Co-Director s 
Center for the Stud^ of Higher 
and Post secondary Education 
The University of Michigan ■■ 
2117 School of Education Building 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Dear Professors stark and Lowther: 

tt?ank you for your letter of Bay 31, 1988, and for the cop/ of 
"Strengthening the Ties that Bind," and the "PLUSS" booklets. 

Dean Seymour has indicated to me that he and Dean Botsai found the 
ej^erience of working on this project to be highly stimulating. They have 
initiated dialog on the University's Manoa Campus among the deans, and 
curricular changes have already begun. In light of these discussions, I feel 
that the University of Hawaii will benefit greatly in the area of undergraduate 
education in both professional and liberal arts areas. 

Thank you once more for sending the copy of the report. I shall look 
forward to seeing the results of your pioneering project. 



Cordially yours, 




Albert J. Siraone 
President 
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AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 



Valparaiso University 

College of Engineering \j 



0ff V?S liyXi 0ean Valparaiso. Indiana 

219-464-5121 46383 

June 26, 1988 



Professor Joan S. Stark 

Co-Director of the Professional Preparation Network 

University of Michigan 

2400 School of Education Building 

Ann Arbor, HI 48109 - 1259 

Dear Professor Stark: 

After reading about your program in the June 8, 1988 Chronicle , I 
thought you might be interested in the enclosed paper which I recently 
presented at a symposium on our campus. I trust the paper will be of 
interest to you or others in your program* 

Sincerely, 

Stuart G. Walesh, PE, PhD 
SGW/tn 

Enclosure : Paper 
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University of 

Nebraska 

Lincoln 



Office of the Chancellor 
201 Administration Building 
Lincoln, NE 68588*0419 
(402)472*2116 



July 6, 1988 



Ms. Joan S. Start, Project Co-Director 

Mr. Malcolm A. Lowther, Project Go-Director 

Center for the Study of Higher 

and Postsecondary Education 
The University of Michigan 
2117 School of Education Building 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109 

Dear Ms. Start and Mr. Lowther: 

Thank you for providing me with a copy of the Strengthening the 
Ties that Bind: Integrating Undergraduate Liberal and Professional Study 
report. I do appreciate having a copy, and thoroughly enjoyed reading 
the information contained therein. 

Both of you are to be commended for your efforts in developing this 
interesting report, and the information contained therein will be useful 
as we continue to maintain and upgrade the quality of education at the 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln. 

Again, it was most thoughtful of you to provide this information 
for our use. 



Sincerely yours, 




Chancellor 



MAM:jbs 



"JUL 



1 2 1988 



O University of Nebrasfca4Jnco!n 



University of Nebraska at Omaha 



University of Nebraska Medical Center 
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July 7, 1988 



Joan S. Stark 

Project Co-Director 

School of Education 

The University of Michigan 

2117 School of Education Building 

Ann Arbor, MI 48109 

Dear Joan, 

I have just finished reading Strengthening the Ties that Bind and I wsnt to 
congratulate you and your co-director for an outstanding piece of work. This 
booklet will be food for thought for our academic dean, our faculty, and our 
curriculum committee. 

On a personal note, I am delighted to see how you have advanced in your career 
since your days in Baltimore. It is delightful to find you now in a position to 
influence higher education profoundly. You certainly have been doing this in 
various ways all of your career, but I suspect you will be able to exert more 
leadership now with the publication of this excellent booklet. 

I hope you will get the satisfaction of knowing that many people read it and are 
influenced by it. That really is the best satisfaction for any author. 

Sincerely, 

Kathleen Peeley, SStfD $ 
President 

pdd 
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Office of the President / 4701 N. Charles Street / Baltimore, Maryland 21210-2476 / (301) 532-5300 
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American Campus 
Office of the Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Telephone: (603) 428-2237 
Henniker, New Hampshire 03242-0791, USA * Arundel, Sussex BN 180DA, England 



July 7, 1988 



Ms. Joan S. Stark 
Project Co-Director 

Center for the Study of Higher and Postsecondary Education 
217 School of Education Building 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Dear Ms. Stark: 

Thank you for sending us a copy of STRENGTHENING THE TIES THAT BIND. It 
is a fascinating and extremely useful work: one which will have a significant 
impact upon the curricular and, so to speak, the philosophical reform 
exercises which we are undertaking at New England College. 

Our President, Dr. William P v . O'Connell, Jr., often has spoken to me of 
you and of the Center. I very much hope that one day soon we may be able to 
meet. Until then, I send my congratulations for your work and my warm 
wishes. If ever you may be in our areas in New Hampshire or West Sussex, 
England, I hope that you will visit with us. 

With my best wishes, I am, 



Vzce President for Academic Affairs 
Dean of Faculty 




PG/j 
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The University of Alabama at Birmingham 
Office of the President 

205/93+4636 



3uly 12, 1988 



Ms. 3oan S. Stark 
Mr. Malcolm A. Lowther 
Project Co-Directors 
The University of Michigan 
School of Education 
Center for the Study of Higher 
and Postsecondary Education 
21 17 Schoo! of Education Building 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 481Q9 

Dear Ms. Stark and Mr. Leather? 



StrenJhinln* £ T ^ Sf J??* ^ 2I » 1988 ' the enclos * d copies of 

Studv* S„ ^t^~ ^4 IPtegrajing Undergraduate Liberal and PrniL^nJ 
Study,. Although I have not read your report, the title is very li^mHe ind examines an 
important issue in higher education. I will certainly look for^i^^TS^S 
to thank you for providing a copy to this institution. S 



Sincerely, 



Charles A. McCalium, D.M.D., M.D. 
President 



CAMcC/kcw 
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UAB Station / Birmingham, Alabama 35294 
An Affirmative Action / Equal Opportunity Employer 





OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

330t College Avenue, Fort Liuderdale, Florida 33314 • 305/475-7575 



Abraham 3. RscWer 

Ptttiitnt 



July 13, 1988 



ERIC 



Ms. Joan S. Stark 
Project Co-Director 
School of Education 
The University of Michigan 
Center for the Study of Higher 
And Postsecondary Education 
2117 school of Education Building 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Dear Joan: 

Just got through reading your monograph entitled Stoen<fthenln| 
*h« Ties That Bind. I could not agree with you more. Nova 
S SvSSa ^has just reorganized a division of Nova College 
SS Sl I y e t.4w^i Sta.cHea Program. Students go to school 
Srtv-fiW- w ieks r Y ear. The circles in the diagram represent 
^tendance a? a minLum of three hours a day, five days , a week 
thus providing an opportunity for experiential and a variety of 
teaching methods. The English, math and the major ar| all done 
i^oeer qroup tutorial modes integrating what was emphasized in 
;S e lihe?al studies area. Students proceed at their own pace. 
^^^S^-iUM* for direct "£**%™<^%^ 
learnina is encouraged. Ours is a three calendar year wxtn 
fomal instruction taking place 135 week s instead of the 120 
weeks in our traditional academic year calendar. As you can sew 
thf proSranTprovides for fifteen weeks of additional instruction, 
thus eliminating one year's tuition and one year's time giving 
the individual that year in the workplace. 

I would be interested in your reaction to the above. 

t am alad that you are continuing to enjoy good health and are 
ln^B&£lc&o^hZZ you are doing. I am looking forward to 
having our paths cross again. 

Sincerely, 

Abraham S. Fischler 
President 

ASF:bj 
enclosure 
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Whiffier Coliegi 



whittier. California 90608 <2i3) 693-0771 



July 15, 1988 

Professor Joan S. Stark 
Professional Preparation Project 
University of Michigan 
2400 School of Education Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1259 

Dear Professor Stark, 

I read with interest the June 8, 1988 Chronic of Higher 
Education story about your work, and have recently received a 
copy of Strengthening t-h*» Tif>s t-hat- R^r M 

I am writing to you to bring Whittier College and our 
programs to your attention. Whittier College has been 
concerned with the issue of integrating professional programs 
into the liberal arts for some time now, and we have 
implemented programs to address the problem. Whittier has 
1500 students, 500 of whom are la* students in a separate 
ABA-accredited law school near downtown Los Angeles. The 
main campus is located 18 miles east of Los Angeles, and 
provides primarily an undergraduate program designed to 
integrate professional and pre-professional programs into the 
liberal arts core of the college. ■ Our professional programs 
include applied art, business administration, communication 
disorders, teacher training, and pre-law and pre-medicine. 

Not only do we require all students to complete a 41-unit 
liberal education core program, but through the innovation of 
pairs of courses" we integrate the professional curricula 
with the liberal arts. Nearly one-half of the 41-unit 
liberal education program is taken in interdisciplinary 
pairs. Pairs are two courses with overlapping themes or 
problems that students take concurrently in the same 
semester. These pairs are planned to enable students to 
explore the connections between disciplines and. approaches to 
issues. Many of the pairs link a course in the traditional 
liberal arts with a course in the professional field 
(business administration with a psychology or sociology 
course, or a pre-med biology course with an ethics course, 
for example) . We now have 6 years experience with this 
curriculum, having begun it in 1982. We are further 
integrating the business administration program into the 
liberal arts through the use of "pairs," and are now in the 
process of revising the education curriculum to accomplish 
that as well. 

In addition, we have established a special program with the 
Otis/Parsons Art Institute to enable our students to obtain 
both the B.A. and B.F.A. degrees in five years. The intent 
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[page two of letter from Wh1tt1er College] 



of the program is to provide a strong grounding in the 
liberal arts for professional artists. We began this pro 
..ast year, and are looking forward to the second year thi 



I could go on at some length about both of these programs. ' 
but the point is that Whittier Colxeqe has experience in 
devising curricular solutions to the problem of integrating 
undergraduate liberal and professional study. I would be 
most interested in linking up with the "Professional 
Preparation Network" both to share our experiences/ and to 
learn from other members of the network, of course if you o 
other members of the Network are ever in southern California 
you are cordially invited to visit Whittier. 

I look forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely yours. 



Robert B. Marks 
Vice President for Academic Affairs and 
Dean of Faculty 
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KENNESAW COLLEGE 



OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

MARIbTTA, tifcoROlA WCM 



July 15, 1988 



Dr, Joan s. Stark 
Project Co-Director 
Center for the study of Higher 
and Postsecondary Education 
The University of Michigan 
2117 school of Education Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Dear Joans 

I am looking forward to discussing with my Gducation 
faculty the report you recently sent me entitled, 
"Strengthening the Ties that Bind: Integrating Under- 
graduate Liberal fcsnd Professional study." Thanks for 
making this timely and important statment available to 
those of us in higher education. 

I recall with pleasure our recent meeting at the educa- 
tion conference sponsored by the University Center in 
Atlanta. Hopefully our paths will cross again in the 
future. I'd like that very much. 

Again, my thanks, along with my warm personal regards. 



Sincer 




Bet^y L. Siegel 
President 



BLS:lkj 
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ELIZABETH CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 27909 



OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 



July 18, 1988 



>91£. 335-3230 



Ms. Joan S. stark 

Project Co-Director 

The University of Michigan 

School of Education 
2117 School of Education Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Dear Ms. stark: 

Thank you for the complimentary copy of Strengthening the 
Ties that Bind: Integration Undergraduate LiberaX an d 

Professional Study. I have scanned the book and look forward Eo 
sitting down to actually read it. it appears to be one that I 
will certainly be able to use as a part of my personal library. 

Again, thank you and please keep me on your mailing list. 




JRJ/si ? 
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JIMMY R. JENKINS, Chipctllor 

Elizabeth City State University is a constituent institution of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 





ELIZABETH CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 27909 



OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 



July 18, 1988 



(919) 335-3230 



Mr. Malcolm A. Lowther 
Project Co -Director 
The University of Michigan 
School of Education 
2117 School of Education Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Dear Mr. Lowther: 

Thank you for the complimentary copy of Strengthening the 

Ties that Bind: Integration Undergraduate Liberal and 

Professional Study. I have scanned the book and look forward to 
sitting down to actually read it, It appears 'to be one that I 
will certainly be able to use as a part of my personal library. 

Again, thank you and please keep me on your mailing list. 




JRJ/srw 
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JIMMY R. JENKINS, Chancellor 
Elizabeth City State University is a constituent institution of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 



Monterey Institute of International Studies 




Ms. Joan S. Stark 

School of Education 

The University of Michigan 

2117 School of Education Building 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

20 July 1988 

Dear Ms. Stark, 

We have just received your excellent report on Integrating 
Undergraduate Liberal and Professional Study and I wish to 
congratulate you and your co-workers on this unique effort to 
establish a much needed link between undergraduate education and 
those involved in preparing graduate students for our nation's 
most important professions. 

Among these critical professions are those of translators and 
interpreters r Translation and interpretation are by now fully 
established as accredited professional disciplines within the 
academic world, both in Europe and in the United States* We have 
the only two-year M.A. program in these fields in the U*S. and 
this Division is fully accredited by the International 
Association of University Schools of Translation and 
Interpretation (C.I .U.T .1 • ) • We also offer the only such 
programs for Chinese and Japanese in the Western Hemisphere and 
we are expecting major Congressional funding to establish an 
International Trade Enhancement Center here at the Institute* 

I am enclosing a brochure for your perusal* 

I would be most interested in learning more about your plans 
concerning follow-up activities in your Department* In the event 
that you are planning any, we would be more keen to cooperate and 
to add our professional field to the ones already covered in 
your report* 



Transition aud loterpccttHoG Division 

301 

425 Vaa Burca Street, Mootcrey, CA 93940 (406) 647-4185 



[page two of letter from ..ilhelm K. Weber, Monterey Institute of International 
Studies] 



We are facing at times, insurmountable problems which stem from a 
poor preparation of undergraduate language and literature 
alti e T^u r our graduate work and we welcome any opportunity to 
11 * in fi uence " the undergraduate liberal arts "world" to 
fo?f Lt" U j lf ortunate situation which eventually costs our 
government and our corporations millions of dollars in lost 
opportunities when dealing with foreign countries. 

apjrecilted! i0n8 ^ ^ in thiS matter WOUld be most 

Sincereiy, 



Wilhelm K. Weber- Dean 
Graduate Division of 
Translation and Interpretation 

WKW:mmt 
Enclosure 
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♦TIllFKOW, PWUTIHO WTOMIATTOW AMO KXCSAOI 



Called 

□ Returned Your Call 

□ Will Ca!! Again 

□ Please Call 

□ Stopped to See You 

□ Wants to See You 



For Your: 

□ Information 

□ Comments 

□ Approval 

□ Signature 

□ File 



□ Per Our Conversation 

□ For Your Handling 

□ Per Your Request 

□ Please Return 

□ Read and Pass On 

□ Please See Me 



MESSAGE: 



M ft^-i 



DATE: 



/ _ TIME: _ 



FORM72tX»C 
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GREENFIELD COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

ONE COLLEGE DRIVE 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 01301 
(413) 774-3131 

Office of the Dean of Academic Affairs 

July 22, 198S 



Professor Joan S. Stark 

2400 School of Education Building 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1259 

Dear Professor Stark: 

I am an academic dean at a community college who has followed the work of 
the Professional Preparation Network with great interest. With you, I believe 
general education should be merged with professional education and delivered 
over the full expanse of the undergraduate experience. This is especially 
important to community college educators because it allows us the opportunity, 
to build programs based on student motivation to learn job-related skills and 
information and this is crucial to widening access as well as to improving 
retention rates. So let me commend you for your committee's important 
statement on the issue. 

Do you know that the merger of general and professional education has been 
the focus of a major debate between the community colleges and the nation's 
business schools for the last several years? It is my purpose to introduce you 
to the current chapter of this debate and to ask you, if you believe in merging 
general and professional education, to support the community college .position. 
To do this, I am enclosing some materials I presented at a COPA hearing which 
was held in Washington last week and a letter I later wrote to the COPA board. 
Since I was obliged to explain the full controversy at the hearing, my 
materials ought to present an adequate introduction. If they do net, I would 
be pleased to respond to your questions. 

I hope you will find time to review this issue. If you do, I am confident 
that you will see your committee's exhortation to strengthen the ties that bind 
in a new light. 



Sincerely, 




Dean of Academic Affairs 




BKB:lh 
Enclosures 
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^Princeton University princeton, new jersey 08540 

president's room 



July 25, 1988 



Professor Joan S. stark / 
Professor Malcolm A. Lowther 
School of Education 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 

Dear Joan and Malcolm: 

4-u f haV l juSr finished reading "Strengthening 

^^?% that B i nd -" Xt is a ver y stimulating and 
helpful document. I was especially glad that you 

isSltfon T ? ±1Ure " 35 faculty as admin- 
istration — to discuss common educational goals 
for students. Thank you very much for sendina me 
a copy. I plan to share it with many of my col- 
leagues here at Princeton. 

I hope all is well in Ann Arbor. We certainlv 
miss many of our Michigan friends, but we are having 
an exciting time. u 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, 

Am 

Harold T. Shapiro 

HTS : lc 
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'AUG 8 198& 



COLLEGE 



Office of the President 
Telephone (803) 229-8300 



Greenwood, South Carolina 29646 



August 4, 1988 



Dr. Joan S. Stark 
Director 

National Center for Research to 

Improve Postsecondary Teaching 

and Learning 
School of Education Building 
Suite 2400 

The University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109-1259 

Dear Joan: 

You were thoughtful to write to me after yp.u gpt back to your office. 
Much more thoughtful than I was to awaken you at 7:15 a.m. while you were on 
vacation. I must confess that I was not thinking of the time difference when 
I dialed your number! 

Our new Vice President for Academic Affairs, Richard A. Skinner, has in- 
vited Robert Armour down for our faculty fall workshop, and Dr. Armour has ..ac- 
cepted. He is talking on, "Integrating Professional Studies and the Liberal 
Arts: Beginning the Dialogue." 

Barbara and I have kept up with Paul and Marian and, as a matter of 
fact, they spent a few days with us here in Greenwood this year as they do 
most years in traveling to and from Florida. Paul still looks about 55. 

The work that you and your husband are doing at this center is impres- 
sive. Good wishes as you continue the good work. 



Sincerely, 



Larry A. i 
President 




kson 
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'^Jfr •^*W E l aB A The American 
w\m 3 1 #\ Occupational Therapy 
m mm - m ■ ff a Association, Inc. 



August 5, 1988 



Dr. Joan Stark, Director 
NRIPTAL 
Suite 2400 

School of Education 8ui1ding 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1259 

Dear Dr. Stark: 

Thank you so much for sending us the complimentary copy of "Designing the 
Learning Plan: A Review of Research and Theory Related to College 
Curricula." The material being produced by NCRIPTAL is of particular 
interest to us at this time as we are engaged in an extensive evaluation of 
both education and practice in occu pational the rapy. We would be pleased to 
receive copies of: — "* r 

"Focusing on Student Academic Outcomes: A Working Paper" 
"Psychological Models of the Impact of College on Students" 
"The Organizational Context for Teaching and Learning: A Review of the 
Research Literature" 

I would also like to take this opportunity to thank you for sending us the 
_PLUSS materials. J We are especially excited about their potential use with 
our academic community. I have enclosed, for your information, 
recommendations emanating from a two-year study focusing on issues related to 
occupational therapy and its future in the educational and health care 
arenas. We are just beginning to implement some of the recommendations and 
the content in "Strengthening the Ties That Bind" is especially relevant at jff 
this time. 

Our first activity will be a symposium this Fall where 20-30 leaders in the 
profession will be examining the state of occupational therapy theory 
development and the environmental contexts for both education and practice. 
We expect that meeting to be followed by a much larger forum in February 
which will build on and expand the Fall discussions. 
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CD?r 1 P^'T'«™W 1383 Pkxard Drive Rodcville, MD 20850-4375 

M Unk To Productive Um9 P.O. Box 1 725 (301 ) 948-9626 



[page two. of letter from The American Occupational Therapy Association, Inc.] 



Letter to Dr. Joan Stark 
August 5, 1988 
Page 2 of 2 



I wnuldji^e t° rail yn u the week of the 15th to_se e whether there is some 
way youflhig h t provide co nsultation to our -Projects.) We are still in the 
early stage's ot dUiVblupiiiyiHrahd would J ike to be able to take advantage of 
your extensive experience and expertise. I look forward to speaking with you 
in the near future. 

Sincerely, 




Stephanie Hoover, Ed.D. , OTR, FAOTA 
Associate Executive Director 
Department of Professional Services 



SH/al 



Enclosure 
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University of Baltimore 



Office of the Provost 

1420 N. diaries Street 
Baltimore. Mar.Lnd 21201-5779 
(301)625.3047 



August 8, 1989 



Dr. Joan S. Stark 
Director, NCRIPTAL 
University of Michigan 
2400 School of Education 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109 

Dear Joan: 

Thank you for a very insightful and helpful presentation at the 
AASCU meeting in Boston and for your generous offer to supply 
hard copy of your overhead graphs. Would you be good enough to 
send me the bar chart entitled "Preferred Content Arrangement " 
based on your interviews of 89 faculty? I would appreciate it. 

Our Dean of Liberal Arts and I read Strengthening the Ties T hat 
Bind before I left for Boston. We are especiailv interested in 
the project, since we inaugurated in 1986 an upper-division ^ 
interdisciplinary core for all business and liberal arts 
students. Tho courses are team-planned and, in some instances 
team-taught by faculty from both divisions. (We've received 
substantive grants from NEH, FIPSE, and two local foundations to 
implement the program. ) If you would be interested in more 
details, I'd be happy to send you more information. 

I look forward to hearing from you. 

Sincerely, 

Catherine R. Gira 
Provost 




CRG/mel 



ZSmS La Roche 
lE^jjp Cdtege 



90O0 Babcock Boulevard 
Pittsburgh, PA 15237 
(412) 367-9300 



August 10 , 1988 



Ms. Joan S. Stark 

Professor and Director 

National Center for Research to Improve 

Postsecondary Teaching and Learning 
Suite 2400 

The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1259 

Dear Joan: 

I just received your brochure "Foundations For Research 
from NCRIPTAL." I am looking forward to the results of 
your course planning survey. 

Of even greater interest to me "is the copy of your work 
on liberal and professional education. La Roche has been 
working on integrating the two for some time. At this 
point, we have identified what we believe to be the sig- 
nificant aspects or values of each. We are still working 
on the practical aspects of demonstrating how we accom- 
plish these in each major across the college. I think 
your work will provide us the additional direction we 
need. 

I am enclosing a brief paragraph on our understanding of 
liberal and professional education which might interest 
you. 

Hope all is going well with you — it must be, given the 
fine work you are producing 1 

Yours sincerely, 



Mary C./ Stuart, Ph.D. 
Executive Vice President 




enclosure 
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Our Lady of the Lake University 
of San Antonio 



August 24, 1988 



Ms. Mary Joscelyn 
Professional Preparation Project 
2400 School o? Education 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1259 

Dear Ms. Joscelyn: 

Thank you for Strengthening the Ties that Bind . I would like to schedule 
a faculty development conference for next Spring for my faculty on the 
subject of integrating liberal and professional study. Your report is both 
timely and important, and I would like to ask the Network f s assistance. 

1. Since off-campus experts have far more credibility than local sages, 
could you recommend a consultant-presenter on the subject that we might 
bring to campus? Ideally, because travel money is always tight, the person 
would be located in Texas or the Southwest, but quality is more important 
than location. 

2. The report (p. 65) mentions a list of related projects. If the list 
is available, I would appreciate receiving a copy. 

Thank you for your help, and for an excellent report. 



Howard Benoist 
Vice President and Dean 
of Academic Affairs 
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411 S.W. 24th Street 
San Antonio, Texas 78285 
(512) 434-6711 



The State University 4400 University Prive., ^ - OfKce of the Director, 

in Northern Virginia Fairfax. Virginia 22Q30- «• University Libraries 

(703)323-2616 



George Mason University 



September 2, 1988 




Dr. Joan Stark, Program Director 
National Center for Research to Improve 

Postsecondary Teaching & Learning 
2400 School of Education 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, HI 48109 

Dear Joan v 

I'm just catching up with your work on integrating undergraduate liberal 
and professional study. Can you send me a copy of your publication? If 
not, PIT have George Mason order me one, 

I thought you might like to see the enclosed items which give some of my 
own thinking about that topic. 

I hope NCRIPTAL is going well, I am enjoying my relocation here at George 
Mason. Give my regards to Malcolm and to the rest of the crew, 

CordigJly,^ 



Arthur W. Chickering 
Professor 

AWC/yk 

Enc. 
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Colorado School of Mines 

Golden, Colorado 80401 
303/273-3990/3991 

WGuy T. McBride, Jr. 
Honors Program in 
Public Affairs for Engineers 

September 12 , 1988 



Professor Joan S. Stark 
Department of Education 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor f MI 48109 

Dear Professor Stark: 



educaUon?? t°hou y g°h U t r ZS%jg& StiSE. Tf P"**" 1 — 1 
program at the Colorado school ol J2K "J""* ° Ur . 

implemented several of your major reoolenaalloSs! ha " 

show some major changes Se^nitlalea ?nis year. * reVlS6a t0 

,ssocL?Ln°o f k SrIcan h CoJeges1n kffi t^tt^ ?f £ 
experiences? 0 «— »* sh «* -Ith^nLTS^' Y ° U 

Yours Sincerely, 



Thomas Philipose 
Principal Tutor 
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Septeab*r13, 198&- 

*\ * 

Dr. m&m VticrAs' 
Academtc Dean 
University of New England 
Hflls Beach Road 
Blddeford, Main 04005-9599 

Dear Dr. Morris: 

The materials you sent describing the extensive currlcular 
deliberation that the University of New England has undertaken are 
interesting. Unfortunately, my time 1s completely booked during the 
week of October 19-26 and, in fact, I am not accepting any more 
speaking engagements at least through April, 1989. 

Several of the members of the Professional Preparation Network* 
responsible for "Strengthening the Ties That Bind," have indicate*/- - 
they would be willing to assist other campuses in a general way tcr : 
move toward the goals espoused in that report. I suspect, though,;* r*" > 
that it may not be possible to provide help specifically directed r^v.. , 
toward physical and occupational therapy or nursing, as Indicated 1rf : 
your letter. • ^Wf- 

For a general consultation, I suggest Dr. Games Winship, 
Director, Teaching Enhancement Center, University of Wisconsin- 
Whitewater. If you really need specific help in the area of the 
health sciences, Dr. Mary Lou Peck of the Nursing Department at 
Russell Sage College is not far away. While I would recommend her 
highly, I am not sure that she 1s available for this type of 
consultation. To let you know in advance, I would assume these 
individuals might be willing to consult with your faculty for $400- 
$500 per (lay plus travel expenseso 

We will keep you on the mailing list and have made note of your 
interest if NCRIPTAL decides to sponsor another seminar next summer 
like Smoky Moutain. 

Sincerely, 



Cloan S. Stark 
Professor and Director 

0SS:lcs 

cc: Patricia Green, Assistant Director, NCRIPTAL 
Mary Lou Peck 
Oames Winship 
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mount: — ~ 

saint mary 
college 

330 Powell Avenue • Newburgh. NY 12550 • (914) 561-0800 



September 26, 1988 



MaLcolm A. Lowther 

The University of Michigan 

2117 School of Education Building 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 



Dear Malcolm: 

2 ^^^^^ co ; director *» 

subjects were right on target. 8 7 th3t 1 feel y0ur vlews on fche3e 
Sincerely, 



Dr. Loretta Butler 

Coordinator of Curriculum Development 
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